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A  £3>ttt  Snrmtinrg 


T  has  been  a  long  cherished  purpose  of  the  Trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy  to  provide  comfortable  and 
attractive  dormitory  accomodations  at  a  reason- 
able cost  for  the  entire  student  body.  The  acqui- 
sition of  the  Seminary  property  has  added  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  number  of  buildings  available  for  this  purpose. 

As  another  step  in  this  direction,  the  Trustees  have  approved 
the  following  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory  which,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  placed  on  the  land  south  of  Bartlet  Hall,  lo- 
cated to  correspond  with  the  Chapel  and  balancing  the  Seminary 
group  of  buildings. 

The  accompanying  cuts  show  the  general  appearance  of  the 
proposed  dormitory,  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  accommo- 
dations. 

It  will  be  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long  by  forty-five 
feet  wide,  substantially  built  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings  and 
slate  roof,  providing  rooms  for  forty-six  boys  and  two  instruct- 
ors. A  fire  wall  will  divide  the  building  into  two  separate  and 
distinct  parts,  each  in  charge  of  an  instructor. 
The  rooms  will  be  as  follows : 

Twelve  double  suites,  at  three  hundred  dollars  each. 

Four  single  suites,  at  two  hundred  dollars  each. 

Twenty  single  rooms,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 

East  study  will  have  a  fireplace,  thus  providing  excellent 
ventilation,  with  the  added  luxury  of  an  open  fire  whenever 
desired. 

On  each  floor  are  four  toilets  and  two  shower  baths  with  hot 
and  cold  water.  The  building  will  be  heated  by  strain  from  the 
central  plant  and  the  halls  lighted  by  electricity  without  charge 
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to  the  tenants.  Electric  fixtures  will  be  provided  in  each  room, 
the  occupant  paying"  for  the  light  used  by  him,  there  being  sep- 
arate meters  for  each  suite. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  complete,  as  designed  by 
Mr.  Guy  Lowell  of  Boston,  is  $50,000.00,  and  it  will  be  financed 
in  the  following  manner : 

The  committee  of  the  Trustees  will  sell  one  hundred  $500.00 
twenty  year.  4  1-2  per  cent  notes,  guaranteed  by  the  Trustees,  as 
to  principal  and  interest,  and  callable  in  whole  or  in  part  at  par  at 
any  interest  period  on  thirty  days'  notice,  the  interest  being  pay- 
able semi-annually  on  January  1st  and  July  1st.  The  Trustees 
will,  redeem  at  least  two  thousand  dollars  (four  notes)  of  the 
principal  each  year,  beginning  January  1,  1912.  In  case  the  notes 
cannot  be  purchased  at  par,  they  will  be  drawn  by  lot.  Each  note 
will  be  numbered  and  registered  so  that  checks  for  interest  may 
be  mailed  by  the  Academy  Treasurer  to  the  registered  owners. 

This  manner  of  financing  the  dormitory  will  enable  many 
of  the  younger  graduates,  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  a 
direct  gift  of  cash,  to  render  important  aid  to  the  Academy.  For 
in  this  way  they  can  make  a  sure  investment,  netting-  4  1-2  per 
cent,  and  get  their  original  investment  back  at  the  longest  in 
twenty  years. 

From  the  financial  plan,  as  outlined,  it  is  evident  that  as  the 
principal  of  the  loan  decreases,  by  the  payment  of  two  thousand 
dollars  per  year,  the  annual  charge  for  interest  will  decrease; 
and  the  resulting  increased  net  profit  from  the  rental  of  the 
building,  can  be  either  used  in  retiring  additional  notes,  or  credited 
to  the  general  income  of  the  Academy. 

In  short,  the  Academy  will  within  twenty  years  become  the 
owner  of  a  substantial  modern  building.  During  all  that  time  the 
building  will  have  been  accomplishing  and  furthering  one  of  the 
great  needs  of  the  Academy,  namely,  the  housing  of  all  students 
in  school  dormitories. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  Academy 
will  be  so  manifest,  and  the  response  to  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  so  general  that  in  a  short  time  other  dormitories 
will  be  erected  upon  similar  plans. 


DRAMATIS  PERSOXAE 

Thanados — A  Greek  adventurer  from  Samothrace. 
Artaphox — Tyrant  of  Thesbos,  a  small  island  off  the  Actean 
promontory  of  Chalcidice. 

Kalliste — A  Lesbian  dancing  girl  captured  by  Artaphon, 
loved  by  Thanados. 

Peripherxes — Head  of  the  slaves — Artaphon's  major  domo. 

Nitor — A  headsman. 

Other  slaves,  soldiers,  Lesbians,  etc. 

Time — the  sixth  century,  B.  C. 

"Tyrant  of  Thesbos,"  cried  Thanados  the  Mad,  "cursed  art 
thou  by  the  High  Gods,  and  may  the  children  of  men  hate  and 
fear  thee,  from  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians  to  the  Borders  of 
Day !  Thy  bread  is  the  flesh  of  babes,  and  thy  wine  the  blood  of 
women  !  Receive  the  gift  of  Thanados." 

Artaphon  smiled  gently,  as  the  heavy  javelin  missed  his  ear 
by  a  hair's-breadth  and  clanged  on  the  marble  back  of  the  throne. 
"Thanados,  thy  name  is  Death,"  said  he,  a  trifle  wearily, 
rapping  with  his  ivory  staff.  "Since  when  did  the  son  of  Phlyos 
forget  the  art  of  javelin-throwing?  I  have  still  both  the  ears  my 
mother  gave  me.  But  at  sunset  Thanados  of  Samothrace  will 
lack  even  the  head  he  curses  his  parents  for  giving  him." 
Artaphon  sighed.  "All  this  disturbance  over  a  wretched  dancing- 
girl."  he  mused.  "A  madman  about  to  die,  my  harbor  beset  with 
hostile  triremes,  and  I,  Tyrant  of  Thesbos,  positively  annoyed ! 
Periphernes,  slay  me  this  man  at  sunset,  and  be  prompt,  I  adjure 
thee,  or  thy  own  head  is  in  jeopardy.    Take  him  away." 

The  chief  of  slaves  bowed  low,  and  two  stalwart  Ethiopians 
carried  Thanados  bodily  from  the  chamber.  Artaphon  smiled 
again,  more  gently  than  before.  "Periphernes,"  said  he,  "bring 
hither  Kalliste,  and  a  flagon  of  the  oldest  Chian.  Hasten,  my 
child!" 

His  voice  grew  softer  and  his  gaze  milder  with  each  word, 
yet  Periphernes  ran  to  obey  as  though  his  master's  tongue  were 
a  scourge.    A  deceitful  tyrant  was  Artaphon  of  Thesbos !  Peri- 
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phernes  dared  to  whisper  curses,  as  he  quaffed  at  the  great  wine- 
jars — and  immediately  shivered  and  looked  over  his  shoulder. 
"Hail  to  Artaphon,  most  excellent  Tyrant  of  Thesbos !"  he  mur- 
mured, while,  mouth  watering,  he  uncapped  an  immense  jar  of 
the  precious  wine  of  Chios. 

The  sun  was  just  topping  lofty  Athos  and  the  distant  hills  of 
Acte,  barely  visible  over  the  blue  Aegean,  when  slaves  brought 
forth  Thanados  from  his  noisome  dungeon,  and  led  him  out  to 
the  terrace  where  Artaphon  sat  in  state.  The  Tyrant  of  Thesbos 
was  enjoying  the  rich  coloring  of  the  western  horizon  with  an 
artist's  eye,  and  his  court  stood  silent  until  the  master  had  gazed 
his  fill.  "Chalcidice,"  he  murmured,  "Sithonia,  land  of  my  birth, 
Zeus  preserve  thee!"  When  he  turned  and  regarded  the  sullen 
prisoner  his  gaze  was  pensive,  and  his  voice  mild  as  a  spring  day. 
"Thanados  of  Samothrace,"  said  he,  "prepare  to  meet  thy  God, 
whomsoever  he  may  be.  And,  most  excellent  Thanados,  do 
honor  to  me,  Artaphon,  because  I  have  lightened  thy  last  moment 
by  the  gaze  of  thy  beloved."  He  clapped  his  hands,  and  a 
eunuch  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet.  "Bring  hither  the  Lesbian 
dancing-girl,"  he  ordered,  and  the  slave  hastened  to  obey. 

The  soft  rustle  of  filmy  draperies,  the  tinkle  of  a  gold  orna- 
ment— and  Thanados  caught  his  breath  and  cursed  Artaphon 
afresh.  Before  him  stood  Kalliste,  dainty  and  shimmering  as 
a  sunlit  cloud,  or  the  incantation  of  a  Lesbian  lyric  poem.  Ma- 
terialized in  her  was  all  the  feverish  luxury  and  unrest  of  her 
native  isle,  inherited  from  an  unknown  parent — some  iron-handed 
oligarch,  or  reckless  noble  climbing  to  a  precarious  throne?  She 
herself  only  knew  that  her  mother  had  been  a  Syrian  slave. 

Now  she  stood  before  the  tyrant,  submissive,  yet  sullen 
withal,  her  eyes  bright  with  tears.  Thanados,  the  brave,  the 
reckless,  the  handsome  Thanados,  her  lover,  who  had  almost 
snatched  her  from  Artaphon's  talons,  was  himself  in  the  toils, 
of  the  tyrant!  Despair  clutched  at  her  heart,  and  she  turned  as 
pale  as  the  Parian  marble  of  the  palace  wall.  Artaphon  smiled, 
and  signed  to  a  burly  black  who  was  standing  with  drawn  blade 
behind  the  prisoner;  at  the  signal  he  raised  the  sword. 
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Thanados  stood  with  bowed  head,  awaiting  the  blow,  while 
thoughts  rushed  through  his  brain  like  cloud-shadows  racing 
over  a  wind-whipped  sea.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  could 
see  Kalliste,  drooping  like  a  shaken  flower,  her  hands  over  her 
eyes.  No,  her  eyes  were  no  longer  covered;  she  was  standing- 
straight  and  queen-like,  and  smiling  ravishingiy.  Vague  jealousy 
roused  his  vision-ridden  mind  to  an  interest  in  mundane  affairs, 
and  he  raised  his  head,  surprised  that  the  death-blow  had  not  yet 
sent  his  soul  to  Hades.  Like  the  snapping  of  a  cord,  the  clang 
of  a  sword  on  the  marble  pavement  drove  the  phantoms  from  his 
brain  and  left  it  perternaturally  clear  ;  in  the  fleeting  fraction  of 
a  second  he  grasped  the  situation,  and  his  muscles  contracted 
automatically.  Xot  for  nothing  had  Kalliste  smiled  so  bewitch- 
ingly!  The  black  had  caught  the  smile,  directed,  as  it  was,  to- 
wards him,  and  his  eye  had  wandered  appreciatively  to  meet  the 
luring-  gaze  of  the  dancing-girl.  It  was  the  crucial  moment  in  his 
stroke,  and  his  eyes  were  not  fixed,  as  they  should  have  been,  on 
his  victim's  neck,  but  were  held  by  the  star-like  orbs  of  the  Les- 
bian maid !  The  sword  went  wide,  and  struck  the  paving  with  a 
resounding  clash,  rousing  Thanados  to  action. 

Like  a  thunderbolt  from  Olympus,  he  whirled  about  and  was 
upon  the  gigantic  executioner,  the  very  suddenness  and  impetus 
of  the  attack  sending  the  black  backwards  to  the  ground.  Evading 
the  guards  who  rushed  to  intercept  him,  Thanados  threw  himself 
over  the  parapet  surrounding  the  terrace,  and  fell  crashing 
through  the  bows  of  an  olive  tree,  until  the  soft  earth  received 
him,  unhurt  but  dazed,  a  dozen  feet  below. 

The  foliage  of  the  tree,  and  a  thick  growth  of  vines,  effect- 
ually screened  him  from  the  sight  of  those  above,  but  the  din  and 
confusion  following  his  mad  dash  for  liberty,  came  down  to  him 
as  he  recovered  himself  and  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  along 
the  terrace  wall.  He  distinctly  heard  the  flurried  orders  Peri- 
phernes  was  issuing  to  his  band  of  slaves,  and  the  voice  of  Ar- 
taphon,  no  longer  gentle,  but  shrill  with  anger.  Armed  men 
crashed  down  into  the  thicket  behind  him,  and  the  clash  of  weap- 
ons rang  in  his  ears.  He  got  to  his  feet,  and  bent  double,  ran  his 
fastest,  winding  in  and  out  among  the  gnarled  olive1  trees,  until 
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he  gained  the  end  of  the  wall  and  dared  stand  upright  in  its 
shelter. 

The  bloody  sun  had  wholly  hidden  itself  behind  the  bulk  of 
Mt.  Athos  on  the  western  horizon,  and  the  velvety  darkness  of  a 
moonless  night  was  settling  over  the  world.  Already  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  distinguish  trees  or  other  objects  in  the  gloom, 
and  there  was  but  slight  chance  of  his  being  discovered.  But 
when  a  soft  voice  addressed  him  from  above,  he  barely  repressed 
a  choking  cry. 

''Beloved,"  said  the  voice,  "It  is  I — thy  Kalliste.  The 
Tyrant  and  his  men  are  searching  the  other  end  of  the  olive- 
grove.    Art  wounded,  my  own?" 

The  blood  pounded  in  his  veins.  "Kalliste,  most  beautiful  of 
maidens,"  he  whispered,  "I  am  safe  and  unhurt,  and  escape  is 
possible!  Come  thou  with  me,  O  my  heart,  and  we  will  fly  to- 
gether !" 

The  girl  above  uttered  a  sob  of  excitement.  "Assuredly, 
my  Thanados,"  she  laughed  tremulously,  "I  am  coming!"  She 
lowered  herself  from  the  parapet,  and  he  caught  her  in  his  out- 
stretched arms  and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers.  Tenderly  she  thrust 
herself  from  his  grasp.  "Come,"  she  whispered,  "there  is  no 
time  to  waste — follow  me — there  should  be  a  path."  A  moment 
they  stumbled  over  the  rough  ground,  and  then  their  feet  found 
a  narrow  goat-track,  trending  away  from  the  palace  of  Artaphon, 
and  downwards  towards  the  harbor.  The  girl's  soft  hand  gripped 
Thanados'  weather-beaten  fist  tightly,  and  she  led  him  swiftly 
along,  at  times,  when  the  ground  permitted,  almost  breaking 
into  a  run.  Once  the  path  dropped  steeply  downward,  and  she 
nearly  fell  headlong,  had  not  his  arm  caught  her  round  the  waist. 

Soon  they  encountered  the  vine-shrouded  wall  of  the  little 
seaport  town.  Clythone,  the  only  city  the  little  island  boasted, 
clustered  around  the  miniature  harbor,  and  was  overlooked  by 
the  shining  marble  palace  of  the  tyrant.  On  the  land  side  it  was 
girt  with  a  crumbling  wall,  overgrown  with  vines.  Whatever 
else,  the  rule  of  Artaphon  had  been  peaceful.  The  two  now 
turned  sharp  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  wall  until  the  snores 
of  a  drunken  sentinel,  lying  buried  in  sleep  in  the  shadow,  pro- 
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claimed  the  gate  had  been  reached.  As  usual,  the  great  bronze- 
studded  portals  stood  wide  open  on  rusting  hinges,  and  the  arch- 
way was  dark  and  quiet,  except  for  the  snoring  of  the  guard. 
Hand  in  hand  they  stole  through  into  the  shadowy  streets,  avoid- 
ing a  group  arguing  incoherently  before  the  door  of  a  wine-shop, 
and  made  their  way  towards  the  harbor  and  water-front.  The 
town  was  already  asleep,  except  for  a  few  staggering  revelers, 
or  an  occasional  merchant  counting  his  day's  gains  by  the  flicker- 
ing flame  of  an  oil  wick.  Unhindered  and  unobserved  they  tread- 
ed the  narrow  thoroughfares  until  the  sound  of  lapping  waves 
told  them  they  were  Hearing  the  quay,  and  they  emerged  from 
the  shadow  of  the  houses  into  the  lighter  darkness  of  the  starlit 
night.  Before  them  lay  the  placid  waters  of  the  land-locked 
harbor,  jutting  promontories  warding  off  even  the  softly-rolling 
waves  of  the  Aegean ;  here  and  there  a  trireme  bulked  blackly, 
its  one  immense  yard  pointing  obliquely  to  heaven.  Inshore  lay 
a  tangle  of  smaller  vessels,  trading  galleys,  fishing  boats,  and  the 
like,  and  on  the  beach  were  drawn  up  many  others  even  smaller, 
skiffs  and  light  sail-boats.  The  quay  was  deserted  and  silent 
as  a  tomb  ;  not  a  soul  stirred  as  Thanados  and  the  girl  launched 
the  smallest  of  skiffs  and  paddled  seaward.  His  goal  was  the 
Lesbian  war-fleet  which  beset  the  harbor-mouth,  and  his  muscles 
urged  the  little  craft  onward  at  a  good  speed.  Liberty  warmed 
his  blood,  love  stirred  his  heart,  and  with  shining  eyes  he  re- 
garded the  girl  crouching  on  a  thwart,  her  breath  coming-  fast 
with  excitement  and  the  joy  of  escape. 

Between  the  jutting  headlands  the  little  skiff  made  its  way, 
driven  by  an  exultant  paddle,  and  now  the  foremost  of  the  attack- 
ing triremes  loomed  before  them.  The  skiff  bumped  the  lofty 
side,  rousing  some  unseen  sailor,  who  hailed  them  sleepily  and 
demanded  what  their  business  was.  Thanados  answered,  and 
other  voices  were  raised  in  the  darkness,  bidding  him  lay  hold  of 
a  rope  and  come  aboard.  Assisting  the  girl  up  the  steep  flank 
of  the  war-galley,  he  gained  the  rail  and  was  received  by  friendly 
hands.  Jerkily  he  told  his  story,  pausing  often  to  give  thanks 
to  Zeus  the  Saviour,  and  urged  the  Lesbians  to  attack  at  once, 
if  they  wished  to  take  the  city.    The  people,  he  said,  were  asleep; 
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the  quay  deserted,  and  the  gates  standing  wide;  let  Clythone  be 
secured,  and  Artaphon  must  of  necessity  surrender.  Joy  for  his 
regained  freedom  and  the  rescued  Kalliste  burned  in  his  veins ; 
his  heart  scaled  the  heights  of  Olympus  and  wandered  in  a  bright 
Elysium  of  bliss.  Softly  the  word  was  passed  to  the  other  tri- 
remes, and  with  muffled  oars  the  fleet  stole  into  the  harbor,  a 
train  of  dim  ghost-ships  in  the  dense  gloom,  silent  and  all  but 
invisible.  The  galleys  were  beached  stern  foremost  on  the  milk- 
white  sands,  prows  pointing  seaward,  and  the  Lesbians,  a  band  of 
shadowy  phantasms,  crept  softly  into  the  sleeping  city.  Now 
even  the  wildest  reveler  had  stumbled  to  his  couch,  and  the  most 
miserly  merchant  ceased  fingering  his  gold  and  extinguished  the 
flickering  lamp.  Noiselessly  the  Lesbians  slit  the  windpipes  of 
the  sentinels  posted  in  the  citadel,  and  divided  their  forces ;  half 
would  hold  Clythone,  and  half  advance  on  Artaphon's  palace, 
led  by  the  vengeful  Thanados. 

Up  the  same  path  down  which  he  and  the  girl  had  fled  head- 
long only  a  few  hours  before,  Thanados  led  his  band,  and  gained 
the  familiar  terrace.  Over  the  parapet  climbed  the  invaders,  and 
the  clink  of  their  weapons  brought  a  call  to  arms  from  a  vigilant 
sentry.  Out  from  the  palace  rushed  Artaphon's  mercenaries,  led 
by  the  tyrant  himself;  the  two  bands  crashed  together,  and  a 
blind  struggle  followed,  the  darkness  preventing  the  men  from 
distinguishing  friend  from  foe.  Someone  kindled  a  smoky  torch 
and  held  it  aloft,  and  by  its  light  Thanados  descried  the  aquiline 
features  and  cruel  lips  of  Artaphon  not  a  yard  from  him.  Blind 
rage  drove  caution  to  the  winds ;  springing  f  orward,  he  pierced 
the  tyrant  through  the  breast  with  his  sword,  and  raised  an  ex- 
ultant shout  as  the  hot  blood  spurted  in  his  face.  "Die,  Tyrant 
of  Thesbos !"  he  shouted,  forcing  the  relaxing-  body  backwards, 
and  struggling  to  withdraw  his  weapon  from  his  enemy's  breast. 

The  torch  still  smoked  luridly,  casting  a  weird  glow  over 
the  battling  forces,  and  by  it  Thanados  perceived  Artaphon's  gi- 
gantic Ethiopian  headsman  bearing  down  upon  him,  looming 
even  greater  than  before  in  the  wavering  light,  brandishing  on 
high  an  enormous  sword.  Thanados'  blade  still  stuck  fast  in  the 
heart  of  the  dead  Artaphon,  and  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not 
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tear  it  loose.  Wildly  he  cast  around  for  some  defense,  but  not 
even  a  stick  offered  itself  to  his  hand,  and  he  crouched  beneath 
the  black's  upraised  arm.  The  sword  swept  downward — Than- 
ados  seemed  to  fall  a  vast  distance  into  a  sluggish,  dim  Styx,  and 
blackness  swallowed  the  light  of  life. 

Artaphon  smiled  gently  as  the  bloody  head  rolled  at  his  feet. 
"Well  struck,  Nitor,"  he  praised,  as  the  slave  stood  expectant  of 
the  usual  word  of  commendation,  his  sword  soiling  the  pure 
marble.  "The  gods  will  reward  thee,  my  Nitor,  for  bringing 
peace  to  a  fevered  mind.  And  now  I  am  weary  and  would  sleep." 
The  tyrant  yawned  and  blinked  at  the  blood-red  sun,  half-hidden 
behind  lofty  Athos  and  the  Actean  promontory.  It  was  but  five 
minutes  since  Thanados  had  been  led,  unbound  but  surrounded 
by  a  guard  of  slaves,  from  his  black  dungeon  to  end  his  life  with 
the  day.  From  the  moment  the  upraised  sword  had  begun  its 
descent,  to  the  moment  the  blade  had  severed  the  neck  of  Than- 
ados, had  been  but  the  fleeting,  insignificant  fraction  of  a  second. 
But  time,  like  space,  is  comparative,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
power  of  the  human  brain. 

Artaphon  yawned  again,  and  rose.  The  last  glimmerings  of 
sunlig-ht  were  reflected  from  the  fillet  of  burnished  gold  which 
girt  his  dead-black  hair,  as  he  retired  within  the  palace,  his  retinue 
trailing  behind  him.  The  decapitated  corpse  of  Thanados  lay  on 
the  marble  paving,  and  in  the  deepening  shade  a  Lesbian  dancing- 
girl  sobbed  faintly  over  his  bloody  head. 

In  the  harbor-mouth  the  enemy's  triremes  swung  idly  at 
anchor. 

Kenneth  Rand,  1910 


\ 


Editor's  note — The  following  article,  which  was  written  by  the  late 
H.  H.  Manning,  P.  A.  '69,  who  served  in  Company  G,  of  the  24th  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  during  the  Civil  War,  contains  the  story  of  his  adventures 
while  acting  as  a  scout  for  General  Butler.  We  were  enabled  to  procure  this 
narrative  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Howard,  a  friend  of  the  late 
Mr.  Manning's,  who  served  with  him  during  the  war. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  June,  having  volunteered  to  go 
as  a  scout,  I  was  sent  into  the  Rebel  lines.  After  leaving  my 
regiment,  I  went  down  to  the  water  edge  of  the  James  River,  and 
went  up  until  I  thought  I  would  be  inside  of  the  enemies'  lines. 
I  then  crept  up  on  the  bank  and  found  myself  between  the  picket 
post  and  the  breastworks  of  the  enemy.  Thinking  I  could  pass 
myself  off  as  one  of  the  pickets,  I  got  up  and  walked  on  the 
breastworks,  saying,  "Boys,  I've  got  to  go  to  the  rear  a  few  mo- 
ments." I  went  and  they  were  none  the  wiser.  I  went  the  length 
of  the  line  of  works  to  Petersburg,  counting  the  cannon  and 
gathering  all  other  information  that  I  could,  and  at  daybreak 
crawled  under  a  bridge  of  the  Petersburg-Richmond  turnpike 
to  find  out  about  the  travel  between  these  places.  I  lay  there  all 
day,  and  at  night  continued  my  examinations,  finding  myself  at 
daybreak  in  a  plantation,  where  I  hid  in  some  bushes  for  the  clay. 
Unluckily,  some  troops  camped  in  the  field  and  I  was  discovered 
and  taken,  with  information  which  would  have  helped  General 
Butler  to  capture  Petersburg.  I  was  taken  to  General  Beaure- 
gard's headquarters,  and  after  reading  my  papers,  an  officer  said, 
"Young  man,  do  you  see  that  limb  on  that  tree?"  I  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  He  then  said,  "Do  you  see  that  sun  going  down 
in  the  west?  Well,  before  that  sun  rises  tomorrow,  you  will 
stretch  hemp  on  that  limb." 

"Well,"  I  replied,  "if  I  stretch  hemp  on  that  limb,  some  of 
your  officers  in  the  northern  prisons  will  stretch  hemp  too."  They 
found  they  could  not  scare  me  and  so  put  me  in  the  dungeon  at 
Petersburg. 

I  was  there  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  was  then  sent  to 
Macon,  Georgia.    The  jail  was  a  two-story  brick  building,  with 
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a  hall  running  through  the  center,  and  cells  on  either  side.  The 
murderer's  cell,  in  which  I  was  confined,  was  lined  with  hard- 
wood logs ;  the  rest  of  the  cells  were  of  brick  alone.  With  me  in 
the  cell  were  Captain  Gillespie  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry,  caught 
while  burning  bridges,  a  lieutenant  who  had  led  a  revolt  at  An- 
dersonville  while  a  prisoner  there,  and  a  spy  of  General  Sher- 
man, who  would  be  hung  if  brought  to  trial. 

We  spent  all  our  time  formulating  plans  of  escape,  but  only 
one  was  considered  feasible.  The  spy  had  a  woman  friend  who 
brought  us  tools,  with  which  we  made  a  key.  Then  one  night,  all 
our  preparations  being  completed,  we  slipped  out  of  our  cell,  and 
into  one  of  the  brick  ones,  where  we  set  to  work  taking-  out  the 
bricks.  YVe  had  almost  got  through  when  a  cry  arose,  "The 
Yanks  are  escaping!"  We  rushed  back  into  our  cell,  locked  the 
door  and  hid  the  key  in  a  knot-hole,  where  it  was  never  found. 
Later  the  others  succeeded  in  breaking  out,  but  as  I  was  very  sick 
they  were  forced  to  leave  me  behind.  I  was  then  taken  to  the 
Macon  Bull  Pen. 

I  immediately  began  to  study  out  a  plan  of  escape  from  this 
place.  I  soon  formulated  one  and  took  a  deserter  from  the 
Southern  army  into  my  confidence.  He  would  have  been  shot  if 
brought  to  trial.  On  the  next  favorable  night  we  crawled  to  the 
dead  line  and  commenced  digging  under  it.  After  a  time  we  got 
through  and  crawled  to  the  stockade.  Here  we  dug  for  a  long 
time,  one  digging  an  hour  while  the  other  watched  for  the  guard. 
In  time  we  worked  our  way  through  that,  also,  and  once  outside 
my  companion  procured  gray  uniforms  for  us  both,  and  found 
some  friends,  refugees,  who  concealed  me  for  two  weeks,  while 
armed  men  with  blood  hounds  scoured  the  surrounding  country 
for  me. 

I  now  started  on  my  journey  for  the  Northern  lines.  By 
day  I  would  hide  in  the  woods  and  only  travel  by  night ;  this  was 
on  account  of  the  numbers  of  mounted  men  and  scouts  who  were 
patrolling  the  country  in  search  of  deserters  and  escaped  prison- 
ers like  myself.  My  food  held  out  fairly  well,  with  what  I  could 
pick  up,  but  I  suffered  greatly  from  thirst,  so  much  tliat  I  was  at 
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last  forced  to  seek  water  in  the  day  time,  and  was  seen  by  a  man 
with  dogs.  He  asked  for  my  pass,  which  I  could  not  produce,  but 
I  worked  on  his  sympathy,  telling  him  that  rny  folks  were  sick 
and  I  could  not  get  a  pass,  so  successfully  that  he  said,  "Go,  young 
man,"  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  went,  but  soon  heard  horses  com- 
ing behind  me,  and  he  was  riding  up  again  with  some  other  men. 
I  waited,  and  when  he  had  come  up  he  said,  "I'm  sorry,  I've  got 
to  take  you,  if  I  don't  these  fellows  will  take  me."  I  thought  that 
I  would  surprise  them,  and  asked  who  they  thought  I  was.  They 
said  some  "Fed"  going  home  without  a  pass.  Then  I  told  them 
that  I  was  Butler's  spy,  whom  they  had  been  hunting  for,  and 
they  would  get  a  big  reward  if  they  took  me  to  Macon.  They 
kept  me  close  and  soon  I  was  back  in  the  old  Bull  Pen. 

The)'  would  not  keep  me  here  now,  however,  but  put  me 
on  a  train  with  other  prisoners  going  to  Andersonville.  I  immedi- 
ately began  to  study  out  some  plan  of  escape.  To  make  a  dash 
at  some  of  the  stopping  places  was  out  of  the  question,  as  I  would 
be  instantly  shot  down,  so  I  waited  until  the  train  was  on  a  down 
grade,  when  it  could  not  be  easily  stopped,  and  then  jumped,  get- 
ting away  unhurt,  although  I  was  fired  at.  I  started  into  the 
swamp,  but  soon  the  men  came  from  the  next  station,  where  the 
train  had  stopped,  and  re-captured  me,  having  tracked  me  into 
the  swamp  with  bloodhounds.  I  was  soon  back  on  the  train  and 
eventually  reached  Andersonville,  where  I  was  put  in  the  bull  pen. 

The  sufferings  in  this  terrible  place  were  unimaginable  and 
I  dislike  to  dwell  on  them.  The  prisoners  were  unsheltered,  al- 
most unfed,  and  were  surrounded  by  brutal  guards  who  would 
shoot  on  the  least  provocation,  even  if  a  man  were  only  reaching 
a  dipper  over  the  dead  line  to  get  some  water.  No  escape  seemed 
possible,  and  I  had  about  given  up  hope,  when  I  heard  that  Union 
prisoners  could  enlist  in  the  Southern  Army.  I  did  this  and  was 
put  in  the  Home  Guard.  The  Home  Guard  was  soon  called  upon 
to  engage  with  General  Crierson's  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  this  afford- 
ed me  the  opportunity  which  I  was  looking  for.  Pretending 
to  be  joining  I  worked  my  way  towards  the  front,  and  then  made 
a  dash  between  the  fires,  arriving  safe  among  my  friends,  having 
spent  ten  months  as  a  prisoner. 


At  %  f  wmtt'0  (Ml 


In  the  midst  of  the  rocky,  cruel  looking  mountains  which 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  great  desert,  an  old  hermit  had  built  him 
a  hut  of  rocks,  mud,  and  the  stems  of  the  cactus.    Here  he  had 

lived,  existing  on  God  knows  what,  had  gone  mad  and    hut 

that  is  another  story. 

The  hut  still  stood;  a  tiny  speck  in  the  rough,  upheaving 
mountains,  like  a  frail  box  riding  in  the  trough  of  angry  storm- 
tossed  breakers.  It  was  not  an  inviting  looking  spot;  nothing 
but  rocks,  red,  grey,  and  brown,  and  here  and  there  a  spear-like 
cactus,  and  here  and  there  a  thorny  bush.  The  hut  itself  was 
hardly  more  than  a  ruin,  yet  it  could  still  afford  some  sort  of 
shelter  from  a  storm,  at  least  so  thought  Bill,  the  prospector  who 
had  been  wandering  through  those  wild,  uninhabited  mountains 
in  quest  of  the  almighty  gold. 

As  the  sun,  a  disk  of  livid  red,  was  sinking  behind  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  silhouetting  their  ragged  edges  against  the  glow- 
ing sky,  Bill  was  warming  a  pot  of  beans  and  boiling  him  coffee 
over  a  little  lire  in  a  corner  of  the  dead  hermit's  ancient  cell.  He 
had  found  only  enough  dried  mesquite  and  cactus  sticks  for  a 
very  small  fire,  so  by  the  time  his  meal  was  finished,  only  a  spark, 
large  enough  to  light  his  pipe  with,  was  left. 

Bill  smoked  and  thought,  while  outside  the  winds  moaned 
like  lost  souls  in  torment,  and  every  now  and  then  the  shriek  of 
some  prowling  beast  replied  to  the  moanings.  He  thought  of 
men  and  of  cities,  of  pleasures,  and  of  gold,  (he  had  seen  none 
of  these  things  for  over  two  months)  but  at  last,  realizing  that 
a  man  will  think  more  than  is  good  for  him  when  he  has  been 
alone  too  long,  he  took  a  book  and  a  candle  from  his  pack,  and 
made  up  his  bunk  in  a  corner  over  which  there  was  a  roof.  Over 
his  bunk  was  a  window,  and  in  the  window,  "Mirable  dictu,"  was 
glass.  Bill  put  the  lighted  candle  on  the  window  sill,  then  turning 
his  back  to  the  light,  and  raising  himself  on  one  elbow,  he  opened 
the  book  to  the  marked  page.    As  he  began  to  reztd,  rain  began 
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to  fall  in  large  drops  which  splashed  against  the  rocks.  Soon 
this  turned  into  a  fine  soft  drizzle. 

Far  into  the  night  Bill  kept  his  eyes  on  the  printed  pages, 
for  the  flickering  candle  cast  on  the  walls  grotesque  shadows, 
which  seemed  to  dance  to  the  mournful,  monotonous  music  of  the 
winds.  Again  and  again  the  long  drawn  howl  of  a  wolf  came 
drifting  down  the  breeze.  The  soft  patter  of  the  rain  and  the 
drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  water  oozing  through  the  roof  over  his 
head  made  the  solitary  man  feel  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  place. 
In  his  reading  Bill  often  stopped  to  wonder  whether  the  spirit 
of  the  mad  hermit  haunted  the  scene  of  his  awful  crimes. 

Suddenly  he  realized  that  he  was  reading  a  page  for  the 
second  time.  He  felt  a  strange  tingling  sensation  throughout  his 
whole  body,  and  his  hair  stiffened,  and  stood  erect.  Trying  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  to  the  book  before  him,  he  continued 
reading,  but  when  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  uncon- 
sciously he  began  again  at  the  top.  The  feeling  that  someone, 
some  presence,  was  near,  came  over  him.  Who  has  not,  at  some 
time  or  other,  experienced  that  sensation:  the  awful  choking 
feeling  that  gags  you,  the  wild  pounding  of  heart  and  the  fear 
which  burns  and  chills  with  the  same  breath? 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  Bill  turned  his  head  towards  the  window 
at  his  back.  There  —  illuminated  by  the  last  flickers  of  the  dying 
candle  —  was  a  sight  which  filled  the  hardy  prospector's  breast 
with  unspeakable  terror.  Two  large,  grimey,  bloodstained  hands, 
with  long  black  finger-nails,  were  pressed  against  the  glass.  Be- 
tween these  a  ghastly,  yellow  face,  with  one  eye  obliterated  by 
a  livid  scar,  running  diagonally  from  forehead  to  cheekbone, 
the  other  deepset  and  glaring,  was  peering  in  at  him.  The  jaw 
hung  low  in  a  horrible  grin,  exposing  long,  pointed,  yellow  teeth. 
A  fringe  of  black,  snarled  hair  covered  the  chin  and  ran  up  the 
sides  of  the  face  to  meet  the  bristling  hair  of  the  head.  The  un- 
certain light  made  the  creases  of  the  face  seem  black,  and  em- 
phasized the  yellowness  of  the  skin. 

For  several  seconds,  that  seemed  an  eternity,  Bill  lay  per- 
fectly still,  gazing  fixedly,  held  spellbound  by  that  one  glaring 
eye.    Then  carefully,  with  one  hand,  he  began  groping  for  his 
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gun.  He  was  cautiously  feeling  fcr  it,  when,  with  one  last  flicker, 
the  candle  went  out.  The  inky  blackness  was  stifling;  no  sound 
broke  the  stillness,  save  the  swish  of  the  falling  rain,  and  the  low 
murmur  of  the  wind.  For  a  long  time  the  prospector  lay  still, 
chilled  by  a  cold  sweat,  yet  boiling  hot;  adrift  in  a  sea  of  space, 
yet  suffocated  by  the  darkness.  His  ears  were  straining  to  catch 
some  sound.  His  eyes  were  staring  wildly  into  the  dark.  Then 
his  hand  came  in  contact  with  something  hard  and  cold ;  the  handle 
of  his  "forty- four." 

A  few  days  later,  another  prospector  in  search  of  shelter 
found  Bill  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  dead.  On  his  face 
was  an  expression  no  man  could  look  upon  without  fear.  The 
prospector  hurried  away  without  seeing  the  bullet  holes  in  the 
walls  and  the  broken  window  glass. 

R.  F.  Randolph,  1910. 


Attarrnm  (Srmmt  ©li* 


The  women  laugh  at  me.  Anacreon, 

And  say,  "Old  man,  the  sins  upon  thy  head 

Have  snatched  whatever  hair  was  there  upon, 

And  left  thee  bald,  and  mumbling,  and  half-dead!" 

What  matters  it  to  me.  Anacreon, 

If  round  my  temples  grow  not  youthful  locks, 
All  must  grow  old  —  the  cycle  must  go  on  — 

Youth's  but  the  opening  of  Pandora's  box. 

One  thing  I  know  —  that  I,  Anacreon. 

Love  all  the  more  my  heaven-giving  wine. 
Because  each  day  old  death  comes  striding  on 

To  seize  me,  withered  like  the  withered  vine ! 

H.  C.  Stearns.  1910. 


Uljat  b  in  a  £Jam? 


There  was  never  a  more  self-satisfied  man  at  any  one  time 
than  John  H.  Brown  as  he  stepped  out  of  an  elevator  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria.  He  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his  married  life, 
succeeded  in  leaving  his  wife  at  home  while  he  spent  a  few  days 
in  the  city.  He  was  extremely  happy  as  he  thought  of  New  York 
as  compared  with  Granville,  a  small  up-state  town,  and  of  freedom 
compared  with  Edith.  Yes,  he  really  loved  Edith,  but  there  were 
times  when  she  got  on  his  nerves,  and  especially  at  these  times  he 
wished  he  was  still  an  active  member  of  his  old  bachelor  club  in 
New  York,  enjoying  cards  and  dinners  with  the  men. 

On  this  particular  morning,  however,  John  H.  Brown  was 
enjoying  life  to  the  full  when  he  heard  a  bell-boy  calling  out  his 
name.  "Here,  boy,"  said  Brown.  "Telegram,  sir/'  replied  the 
boy.  What  could  this  be  ?  An  invitation  ?  Possibly  it  was  from 
home.  It  did  not  take  long  to  tear  open  the  envelope,  but  when 
he  saw  what  it  contained  he  nearly  fainted. 

"Wife  dead.    Come  at  once.    (Signed)  Mother." 

Could  it  be  true?  Yes,  it  must  be.  Here  was  his  name  and 
it  was  signed  from  mother.  It  seemed  almost  impossible,  for  he 
had  left  his  wife  in  good  health.  Oh,  if  he  had  only  stayed  at 
home.  He  started  to  sit  down  and  compose  his  thoughts  but  then 
decided  he  must  get  home  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  another 
thought  crossed  his  mind.  He  must  buy  mourning  clothes.  Here 
he  was  dressed  in  his  finest  and  gayest  and  his  wife  lying  dead 
at  home ! 

With  this  thought  in  his  mind  he  started  out  for  the  nearest 
men's  furnishing  store.  But  what  did  he  know  about  clothes? 
How  could  he  buy  clothes  ready-made  ?  Edith  had  always  select- 
ed his  suits  and  of  course  they  had  been  tailor-made.  Oh,  if  she 
were  only  here  now  to  help  him  buy  these  clothes.  But  she  was 
not  and  so  Brown  entered  a  small  clothing  store  on  42nd  Street 
to  equip  himself  for  the  funeral. 

When  he  emerged,  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  an  ill-fitting 
black  suit,  he  hardly  looked  as  well  as  his  shadow  had  when 
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Edith  used  to  pick  out  his  suits.  He  never  had  felt  so  strange, 
so  lonesome  and  neglected  before.  Thought  after  thought  rushed 
through  his  benumbed  mind,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  get  any 
satisfaction  from  thinking.  In  fact,  the  more  he  thought  about 
Edith  the  more  necessary  she  seemed  to  him.  Yes,  she  was  dead 
and  would  not  meet  him  on  the  front  walk  tonight.  He  would 
never  hear  her  cheerful  voice  again.  He  began  to  really  appre- 
ciate how  amiable  and  patient  she  had  always  been  with  him. 

Though  it  was  only  a  few  blocks  to  the  station,  Brown  took 
a  taxicab.  This  luxury  was  not  because  he  felt  rich  or  terribly 
hurried,  but  because  he  thought  the  chances  were  good  that  he 
would  be  killed  on  the  way  to  his  train.  He  was  not,  however, 
but  he  felt  very  much  like  a  dead  man  as  he  boarded  the  11.20 
train  for  Granville.  It  was  about  a  four-hours'  ride  and  then  a 
twenty-minute  walk  on  the  end,  and  so  when  Brown  at  last  ap- 
proached his  house  that  afternoon,  he  was  in  a  very  depressed 
state  of  mind. 

The  house  was  still  there  and  as  he  might  have  expected, 
there  were  several  carriages  on  the  drive.  Undoubtedly  people 
were  bringing  flowers  and  the  customary  sympathy  already.  Here 
in  the  yard  were  all  the  plants  and  shrubs  which  Edith  had  care- 
fully set  out.  He  did  not  dare  to  go  in  the  front  door  for  fear 
some  of  the  mourners  might  see  his  shabby  clothes.  He  was 
approaching  the  library  door  very  sadly  and  cautiously  when 
he  heard  the  sound  of  many  women's  voices,  and  they  did  not 
seem  to  be  crying,  either.  What  could  it  be?  Had  Edith  come 
to  life?  Throwing  open  the  door  he  perceived  a  bridge  party  in 
full  sway,  and  a  general  shout  of  laughter  arose  as  the  better 
half  of  the  high  society  of  Granville  saw  Brown's  miserable  at- 
tire. 

Brown  cared  little  for  the  laughter,  however.  All  he  wanted 
was  Edith  and  an  explanation.  Never  before  had  he  so  wished 
to  see  her.  Without  regard  for  anyone  else  he  rushed  through 
the  library  and  into  the  drawing-room  where  he  found  his  wife 
enjoying  life  just  as  much  as  he  had  been  six  hours  before. 

"Why,  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  he  cried  frantically. 
"Was  that  miserable  telegram  a  joke  or  am  I  seeing\ things?" 
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It  did  not  take  very  much  explanation  for  Edith  to  see  the 
cause  of  her  husband's  prediicament,  and  she  replied,  "Why,  you 
dear,  foolish  John  Brown !  That's  the  trouble  with  having  such 
a  name.  Someone  else's  wife  is  dead  and  they  don't  know  it, 
but  for  the  present  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  am  not." 

W.  M.  Bowden,  1912 


"A  Mmhm  anil  a  Han" 


Long,  long  ago,  when  hearts  were  young, 
Before  we  heard  of  King  or  Prince, 
A  maiden  loved  a  man — and  tongue 
Has  told  the  story  ever  since. 

'Mid  men  and  gods  the  story  ran, 
And  halted  not  for  time  or  season ; 
On  earth — a  maiden  and  a  man ; 
In  Heaven — a  divine  liaison. 

The  Prince  may  love  a  gypsy  girl; 
The  Princess  cry  for  stalwart  beggar ; 
The  King  his  gray  mustaches  twirl, 
And  from  the  palace  slyly  swagger. 

Milleniums  may  come  and  go, 
Myriads  live  their  lawful  span, 
Still  runs  the  tale — 'twas  ever  so — 
Ever  a  maiden  and  a  man ! 

K.  Rand,  1910 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  had  just  pulled  out  of  Free- 
port,  Indiana,  and  was  passing  by  some  of  the  immense  chicken 
farms  there.  I  lounged  into  the  smoking-room  and,  lying  back 
on  the  leather,  puffed  luxuriously  at  my  cigar,  glancing  idly  out 
the  window  from  time  to  time. 

"There's  a  paying  industry  for  you,"  said  a  man  opposite 
me  to  his  companion.  "Just  think  of  the  price  eggs  are  fetching 
now.  Why  it's  like  throwing  away  money  to  break  even  one  of 
them." 

"That  may  be  right,"  returned  the  other,  "but  throwing 
away  money  that  way  isn't  so  easy  as  you  might  think.  Did  you 
ever  try  to  break  an  egg  by  crushing  it  lengthwise  in  your  hand? 
You  might  throw  away  your  money  getting  a  man  strong  enough 
to  break  one,  but  I  don't  believe  you'd  waste  much  in  broken 
eggs." 

"Speaking  of  crushing  eggs  lengthwise,"  put  in  a  man  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  "reminds  me  of  a  curious  incident  that  hap- 
pened to  me  out  in  Indianapolis  a  few  years  ago. 

"There  was  an  old  man  about  sixty  years  of  age  staying  at 
the  same  hotel  I  was,  along  with  his  son,  a  young  fellow  of  about 
twenty-five.  The  old  man  seemed  to  be  pretty  rich,  but  from 
what  I  judged  of  the  son,  he  cared  more  for  his  dad's  pennies 
than  he  did  for  his  father  himself.  I  don't  mean  to  put  it  strong 
at  all,  but  it  was  just  such  an  impression  as  might  be  picked  up 
anywhere. 

"Well,  one  evening  the  son  and  a  lot  of  us  were  down  in  the 
bar-room,  smoking  and  telling  stories,  when  someone  proposed 
a  little  game.  I  don't  need  to  tell  much  about  what  happened, 
but  that  son  got  pretty  well  cleaned  out,  and  I  myself  didn't  have 
so  much  cash  as  when  we  started. 

"I  had  to  catch  a  very  early  train  the  next  morning,  so  about 
three  o'clock  I  was  up,  getting  ready  to  leave.  I  happened  to  be 
passing  by  the  room  where  the  man  and  his  son  were  sleeping, 
and  was  wondering  what  the  old  man  would  think  the  next  morn- 
ning  when  his  son  should  strike  him  for  a  loan.  All  at  once  I 
heard  a  muffled  report  in  the  room,  like  a  gun  fired  a  long  way 
off,  followed  by  a  crash  of  broken  glass. 

"The  door  was  bolted  on  the  inside,  but  it  wrasn't  long  before 
I  had  it  clown  on  the  floor  and  was  in  the  room.  I  had  the  elec- 
tric lights  on  in  a  second,  and  such  a  sight  I  never  saw.  There 
was  the  old  man  on  the  floor,  covered  with  blood,  with  a  big  hole 
in  his  forehead.   There  was  the  son  also,  standing  ail  dressed  and 
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blinking  with  the  sudden  light.  The  table  and  water  pitcher 
were  on  the  floor  in  pieces,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  all  lay  the  old 
man,  apparently  dead. 

"It  wasn't  long  before  the  room  was  filled  with  bell-boys, 
clerks,  and  such  like.  As  no  weapon  or  anything  could  be  found 
to  point  to  suicide,  the  young  man  was  taken  in  hand  and  tied  up 
securely  in  a  neighboring  room  to  wait  for  the  police. 

"It  looked  about  all  up  for  the  old  man,  but  suddenly  we 
heard  him  utter  a  groan.  We  lifted  him  up  on  the  bed  and  washed 
his  forehead  off.  Then  we  saw  that  the  bullet  or  whatever  had 
struck  him,  had  not  penetrated  the  skull,  but  just  broken  the  skin. 
We  could  find  neither  bullet  or  weapon  that  might  have  wounded 
him,  and  what  puzzled  us  most  was  that  the  window  was  closed. 

"In  an  hour  or  so  he  came  to,  but  that  didn't  help  us  much. 
All  the  old  man  knew  was  that  he  had  gotten  up  in  the  night 
to  open  the  window,  that  something  had  struck  him  and  every- 
thing had  become  a  blank.  All  we  could  get  out  of  the  son  was 
that  he  had  not  undressed  when  he  went  to  bed,  and  had  been 
awakened  by  the  noise  I  had  heard.  What  further  mystified  us 
was  that  nothing  had  been  touched,  although  the  old  man's  watch 
and  money  had  been  lying  on  the  table  that  had  been  overturned. 

"Now,  this  isn't  a  Sherlock  Holmes  story,  but  the  police  cap- 
tain that  took  charge  of  the  case  was  a  Sherlock  Holmes  all  right. 
The  wound  on  the  old  man's  forehead  had  been  bandaged  up, 
but  from  our  description  of  it  he  seemed  to  discover  a  clew. 

"The  mess  of  broken  glass  on  the  floor  had  been  left  for  his 
his  inspection,  and  the  detective  started  examining  the  debris. 
After  a  moment's  scrutiny,  he  stooped  down  and  picked  up  a 
little  piece  of  glass  which  didn't  look  to  me  at  all  different  from 
any  other  piece.  Then  he  got  down  on  his  knees  and  looked 
under  the  steam  radiator;  I  never  saw  anything  so  apparently 
senseless  in  my  life. 

"  'Give  me  a  dust-pan  and  a  piece  of  paper',  said  he,  and  in 
a  moment  brought  out  a  panfull  of  broken  glass. 

"  'An  electric  light  bulb!'  we  all  exclaimed. 

"  'Yes,  that's  what  it  is',  he  said.  T  can  tell  you  now  how 
it  happened.  The  old  man  got  up  to  turn  on  a  light,  bumped  into 
the  electric  light  bulb  with  his  forehead,  and  the  bulb  exploded. 
I  guess  you  can  turn  the  young  man  loose  now.' 

"Simple,  wasn't  it?  But  I'll  bet  none  of  us  would  have 
thought  of  that  in  a  million  years,  and  the  young  fellow  might 
be  doing  a  stretch  in  the  penitentiary  now  if  the  chief  hadn't  " 

"Lafayette,"  yelled  the  brakeman,  opening  the  door. 

"Well,  I've  got  to  drop  off  here.    Good  night,  gentlemen." 

E.  S.  Bentley,  19  io 
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A  change  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  awarding  of 
the  McLanahan  cash  prizes.  Hereafter,  instead  of  the  old  plan 
of  a  $10  first  prize,  and  a  $5  second  prize,  for  the  best  and  second 
best  story,  essay,  or  poem,  published  in  the  Mirror  during  the 
term,  a  $5  prize  for  the  best  story,  another  for  the  best  essay  or 
short  play,  and  another  for  the  best  poem,  will  be  offered ;  the 
awards  will  amount  to  the  same  in  either  case — $15.  The  Mirror 
makes  this  re-distribution  of  the  prizes  in  order  to  secure  more 
essays,  plays,  and  poems,  than  it  has  heretofore.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  some  of  our  contributors  will  give  less  attention 
to  the  hackneyed  short  story,  and  try  the  other  forms  of  literary 
work.  Short  plays  or  stories  told  in  dramatic  form,  are  espe- 
cially to  be  desired,  as  good  dialogue,  handled  in  this  way,  invari- 
ably makes  most  interesting  reading,  and  very  perceptibly  enlivens 
the  magazine. 

CHIEFLY  FOR  OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 
Unfortunately,  unlike  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  we  cannot 
blazon  proudly  across  our  cover  the  fact  that  we  have  "Over  a 
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million  a  week  circulation."  This  is,  in  part,  the  reason  why 
we  were  only  able  to  print  about  a  third  of  the  contributions 
which  were  handed  in  for  this  issue.  All  of  the  articles  submitted 
to  us  were  well  written  and  we  had  to  be  guided  in  our  choosing 
our  material  mainly  by  the  suitabilty  and  originality  of  the  plots. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every  man  who  handed  in 
an  article  this  month  has  it  in  him  to  make  the  board  if  he  devotes 
enough  attention  to  his  work,  and  we  want  to  see  every  man, 
even  if  his  article  was  not  accepted  this  time,  try  again  in  the  next 
issue. 

In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  plots. 
There  are  three  types  of  story  which  are  constantly  handed  in 
to  us  and  which  are  just  as  regularly  "turned  down:"  "the  dear 
old  college"  story,  in  which  the  clashing  hero  makes  a  touch- 
down or  home  run  for  his  college,  and  falls  unconscious  at  the 
feet  of  the  beautiful  heroine ;  the  story  in  which  the  aforesaid 
hero  woos  and  wins  the  aforesaid  heroine  under  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances ;  and  lastly,  the  story  with  a  plot  borrowed 
from  some  book,  which  the  writer  fondly  hopes  will  get  by  un- 
noticed. All  of  these  are  to  the  editors  as  a  red  flag  to  a  bull,  and 
we  would  solemnly  warn  all  contributors  against  using  them. 
However,  stories  on  any  other  subjects  will  be  welcomed  gladly 
by  the  editors. 

We  would  like  to  have  more  essays  and  poems  submitted, 
as  there  has  been  little  competition  in  these  lines  so  far  this  term. 

Owing  to  a  printer's  error,  Mr.  Kenneth  Rand's  name  was 
not  signed  to  the  story,  "The  City  of  Fears,"  in  the  January  issue 
of  the  Mirror. 

The  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election 
of  Russell  Newcomb  of  New  York  City  to  the  Board  as  Assist- 
ant Business  Manager. 
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"Frater  in  Urbe."  is  an  exceedingly  amusing  story  in  the 
Phillips-Exeter  Monthly,  and  is  written  in  good  style.  The 
Phillips-Exeter  Monthly  also  contains  an  excellent  poem  entitled 
"Evening  on  San  Francisco  Bay,"  and  on  the  whole,,  we  can  find 
little  to  criticise  in  it. 

The  Haver  ford  Index  for  January  is  disappointing.  The 
stories  are  poor,  one  of  them  being  the  hackneyed  baseball  story 
with  a  slight  variation,  and  another  entitled  "A  Would-Be  King 
Arthur,"  being  a  sad  attempt  at  humor.  Nevertheless,  the  editors 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  neat  appearance  of  their  paper. 

The  Goddard  Record  contains  a  few  good  descriptive  stories, 
but  its  lack  of  cuts  and  good  narrative  stories  make  it  somewhat 
flat  and  lifeless. 

The  January  Hermonitc  contains  one  good  story,  but  the 
rest  of  the  paper  seems  to  be  filled  with  locals  and  the  notes  of 
the  various  societies.  YYe  think  a  little  more  literary  matter  and 
fewer  notes,  would  improve  the  paper  considerably. 

The  stores  in  the  Taconic  Tattler  for  January  are  uniformly 
good.  We  consider  this  one  of  the  best  of  our  preparatory  school 
exchanges. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Midzeay : 
THE  DESERT  DAY 

Out  upon  the  Desert  in  the  pallid  morn's  awakening — 
Ghostly  mountains  deepening  against  the  eastern  flare : 

Out  we  run  the  traverse  line  across  the  yellow  silences. 

Our  camp-fire  smoke  upspiring  blue  through  leagues  of  wait- 
ing air. 

Out  upon  the  Desert  in  the  brazen  moon's  ascendency — 
Grey  dust-devils  whirling  by  the  line  of  marking-stake-  ; 

South  and  west  the  shimmering  levels  stretch  to  all  infinity. 
Xorth  the  inverted  mirage  hangs  above  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
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Out  upon  the  desert  in  the  chill  of  coming  eventide — 
Little  breezes  whisper  as  the  drooping  daylight  thins ; 

Now  the  fires  are  lighted  and  the  spiring  smoke  slips  up  again, 
Now  among  the  shelter-tents  a  banjo's  thrum  begins. 

Out  upon  the  Desert  we  have  toiled  unceasingly, 

Out  upon  the  Desert,  where  strong  men  faint  and  die; 

All — all  for  you,  zvho  look  about  you  carelessly, 

Glancing  from  the  Pullman  as  the  train  shoots  throbbing  by. 

The  Mirror  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing January  exchanges  up  to  the  date  of  going  to  press : 
Bowdoin  Quill,  Amherst  Lit.,  Exeter  Lit.,  Goddard  Record,  Har- 
vard Advocate,  Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine,  Haverford  Index, 
Hermonite,  Taconic  Tattler,  Williams  Lit.,  Hill  School  Record, 
The  Midway,  Yale  Courant,  The  Dragon,  Yale  Lit.,  Harvard 
Monthly,  Wesley  an  Lit.,  Pittsburg  High  School  lournal,  Blue 
and  White,  Quarterly  Tatler,  Princeton  Tiger. 


You  may  see 

TOWNES 
GLOVES 

on  the  man  who  doesn't 
Know  what's  what — 
you're  sure  to  see  them 
on  the  man  who  does  Know 


Hotel  Cumberland 


S.   W.  Cor.  Broadway  at  54th  St..   NEW  YORK 
Near  50th  St,  Subway  and  53id  St.  Elevated 


Kept  by  a  College  Man. 

College  Men  Always  Welcome. 
Special  Terms  for  College  Teams. 

Ideal  location.   Near  theatres,  shops  and 
Central  Park. 

New,  Modern,  Absolutely  Fireproof. 

Strictly  First-Class.    Rates  Reasonable. 
$2.50  with  Bath  and  up. 
10  Minutes  walk  to  20  Theatres. 
Send  for  Booklet. 

UNDER  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF 

Harry  P.  Stimson,  formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial. 
R.  J.  Bingham,  formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward. 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufacture  including  all  commercial 
fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Manufacturing.  Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  Designing,  Chemistry, 
ana  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering.  Courses  include  instruction  in  Mechanism,  Mechanical  Drawing 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Steam  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Language  and  Decorative  Art 

Ne*v  and  complete  equipment  for  Machine  Shop  practice  and  Engineering  Laboratory. 

Theory  supplemented  by  thorough  practical  instruction  in  machine  rooms  and  laboratories. 
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Classmates, 

The  historian  has  just  recorded  the  triumphs  and  suc- 
cesses of  our  days  at  Andover.  and  the  prophet  has  drawn  his 
picture  of  our  deeds  in  after  life  My  task  lies  between  the  two. 
I  am  privileged  to  speak  in  a  more  serious  strain  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  Commencement  Day,  and  I  think  that  it  may  not 
be  wholly  unfitting  if  I  try  to  set  forth  one  of  the  problems 
which  is  sure  to  puzzle  us  in  the  varied,  complex  life  which  lies 
beyond. 

This  afternoon  we  are  sitting  together  for  the  last  time  as 
a  class,  and  each  one  of  us,  I  am  sure,  feels  a  pang  of  regret 
for  the  loosening  bonds  of  play  and  work,  and  the  ties  of  daily 
intimacy  which  we  have  indeed  loved  well.  These  old  halls  so 
full  of  ancient  tradition  and  happy  memories,  these  luxuriant 
elms,  and  these  surrounding  fields  which  have  so  often  echoed 
to  the  shout  of  victory,  all  these  familiar  haunts  are  passing- 
to-day  from  the  circle  of  our  active  interest.  Is  there  one  among 
us  this  afternoon  whose  feeling  for  old  Phillips  is  anything 
but  devotion  and  love?  During  the  years  spent  here  we  have 
learned  to  subordinate  ourselves  to  the  school,  that  individual 
desire  must  yield  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  We  have  learned 
to  be  loyal  to  Andover.  and  it  is  that  spirit  of  loyalty  in  its  ap- 
plication to  our  future  lives,  of  which  I  wish  to  speak. 

We  live  in  an  era  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  It  is  an  age 
of  transition.  On  every  side  new  conditions  are  springing  up. 
and  old  ideals  are  being  shattered.  We  seem  to  have  no  one  guid- 
ing spirit  or  principle.  Individualism,  class  hatred,  internal  di- 
vision, and  race  prejudice  keep  our  nation  in  a  turmoil  of  con- 
fusion. And  yet  more  than  any  people  we  need  unity  of  purpose, 
and  mutual  alliance.   We  lack  the  bond  of  race  and  creed,  for  we 
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are  composed  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Into  this  great 
melting-pot  of  humanity  the  whole  world  pours  its  sturdy, 
simple  folk,  wrangling  among  themselves,  ever  mindful  of 
their  ancient  feuds  and  hatreds,  and  as  yet  unable  to  rule  wisely, 
still  compelled  to  share  the  burden'  of  directing  a  mighty  nation. 
This  state  of  strife,  race  against  race,  class  against  class,  labor 
against  capital,  rich  against  poor,  although  not  at  all  a  strange  or 
unusual  condition,  has  a  new  and  very  deep  significance  for  us, 
because  our  government  is  such  that  unless  all  men  stand  united 
by  a  spirit  of  mutual  aid  our  nation  cannot  long  endure. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  evil  situations  carry  within  them- 
selves their  own  remedies,  and  even  now  a  new  quality  of 
thought,  a  new  temperament  is  making  itself  felt  to  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  great  country.  It  is  a  quality  which  is  potent 
to  rescue  us  from  the  misfortunes  of  internal  discord,  and  civil 
strife.  It  is  the  readiness  to  subordinate  self,  and  to  sacrifice 
personal  interests  that  the  whole  may  prosper,  and  is  called  the 
quality  of  loyalty. 

For  two  decades  and  a  half  the  typical  American  life  has 
been  largely  an  ignoble  struggle  for  individual  success.  With 
our  minds  inflamed  by  the  vastness  of  American  resources,  and 
with  our  judgment  unbalanced  by  the  ease  of  acquiring  wealth  x 
we  have  come  to  regard  mere  possession,  no  matter  how  gained, 
as  the  summit  and  aim  of  life.  This  mistaken  view  has  caused 
our  public  servants  to  betray  their  trusts,  our  great  magnates 
to  grind  down  the  poor,  and  our  working  people  to  sacrifice 
the  welfare  of  their  own  class  for  the  sake  of  following  some 
corrupt  demagogue.  But  now  this  note  of  selfish  individualism 
is  slowly  sinking  with  the  change  in  men's  conception  of  their 
duty  to  the  state.  Steadily  and  strongly  the  sentiment  is  grow- 
ing that  loyalty,  not  to  private  interest,  but  to  the  whole  state, 
and  to  the  whole  people,  is  the  true  type  of  perfect  citizenship. 
This  is  not  a  time  of  desperate  warfare,  when  men  are  called 
to  stand  together  in  harmony,  and  bend  every  united  energy 
towards  the  preservation  of  their  land.  It  is  the  day  of  humdrum 
peace,  and  for  that  reason  the  swelling  tide  of  loyalty  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  more  impressive.    But  the  high  purpose  of  de- 
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mocracy  cannot  be  accomplished  without  efficient  leaders.  The 
crying  need  of  the  day  is  for  leadership,  and  leadership  is  an 
expert  accomplishment.  It  cannot  be  created  in  an  instant,  but 
must  be  developed  through  long  years  of  toil  and  study,  such 
as  we  have  experienced. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  quickened  by  the  divine 
fire  of  patriotism  for  the  newly-rising  republic,  and  filled  with 
a  desire  to  train  men  for  the  service  of  the  state,  Judge  Phillips 
founded  this  school.  His  inspiration  was,  as  he  said  in  the 
constitution,  "to  instruct  youth  not  only  in  English  and  Latin 
grammar,  writing",  arithmetic,  and  those  sciences  wherein  they 
are  commonly  taught,  but  more  especially  to  learn  them  the 
great  end  and  business  of  living."  That  is  why  we  have  been 
trained  here.  To  learn  "the  great  end  and  business  of  living:" 
to  learn  to  be  good  citizens,  to  learn  to  be  loyal  and  devoted  to 
the  state.  Before  many  years  have  elapsed  the  burden  of  direct- 
ing a  free  nation  will  fall  upon  our  shoulders,  and  we  will  be 
peculiarly  fitted  to  test  the  greatest  experiment  in  the  world's 
history,  the  experiment  of  democracy.  We  have  an  uncommon 
advantage  because  we  are  members  of  a  great  school,  a  school 
which  was  born  at  the  same  hour  with  democracy.  Samuel 
Phillips'  highest  hope  was  to  found  an  institution  which  through 
all  generations  should  train  men  to  be  loyal,  devoted  leaders 
in  a  democratic  government.  What  right  have  we  to  come  to 
this  hill  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the  life-long  toil,  and  unending- 
sacrifice  of  others,  unless  we  strive  to  fulfill  their  ideals,  and 
further  the  aims  for  which  Andover  was  founded? 

But  more  than  all,  our  country  calls  us.  A  great  load  of 
responsibility  rests  upon  us  because  of  the  expert  training  we 
have  received.  It  is  our  privilege  to  answer  the  cry  for  leader- 
ship which  is  raised  from  end  to  end  of  our  mighty  land.  It 
is  our  duty  to  weld  the  warring  classes  into  one  body,  united 
by  common  love  for  the  country,  and  to  mold  the  untrained 
hords  of  foreigners  into  one  nation  of  vigor  and  purity.  Let 
us  then  keep  forever  enshrined  in  our  hearts  that  essence  of 
Andover  spirit,  and  growing  in  knowledge  let  us  learn  to  serve 
new  causes,  thus  to  accomplish  "the  great  end  and  business  of 
living." 
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The  year  has  gone,  the  time  has  come  to  part 

But  ere  we  leave  thee  for  the  pastures  new, 

With  grateful  mind  and  overflowing  heart 

We  give  to  thee  our  thanks  so  rightly  due. 

When  first  we  came  to  this  historic  hill 

What  recked  we  of  the  serious  things  of  life? 

You  moulded  us  and  fashioned  us  until 

You  fitted  us  to  enter  in  the  strife. 

Just  as  the  sculpture  takes  the  unformed  clay 

And  with  his  skillful  touch  and  well  trained  hand 

Creates  his  model  which  at  last  gives  way 

To  the  marble  statue  which  shall  ever  stand 

A  glorious  tribute  to  the  artist :  so 

Have  you,  our  Alma  Mater,  built  us  true, 

That  through  the  years  with  all  their  joys  and  woes 

We  may  remain  a  monument  to  you. 

You  did  your  part,  our  duty  is  to  show 

That  all  your  care  has  not  been  plied  in  vain, 

That  from  the  sure  foundation  there  shall  grow 

A  structure  that  shall  give  you  joy,  not  pain. 

And  now  for  us  the  gates  are  opened  wide, 
A  broader  field  lies  stretched  before  our  gaze; 
But,  looking  back,  can  we  review  with  pride 
What  little  we  have  done  in  there  school  days? 
If  not,  let's  waste  no  time  in  vain  regrets. 
Life  is  still  young,  but  time  slips  quickly  by. 
Youthful  errors  everyone  forgets, 
But  noble  deeds  deep  in  the  memory  lie. 
Looking  ahead,  consider  for  a  space 
On  all  that  lies  before  us,  as  to-day 
We  go  to  take  some  low  and  humble  place 
Which  we  must  occupy  as  best  we  may. 
To  some,  Success  extends  her  golden  crown ; 
To  others  comes  the  distant  call  of  Fame ; 
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To  some,  the  Muses  offer  great  renown, 

Alas,  for  some  of  us  there  waits  but  Shame. 

But  whether  you  be  great  or  die  unknown, — 

So  long  as  you  accomplish  all  you  can — 

It  matters  not,  if  the  school  you  eall  your  your  own 

Can  feel  that  she  has  made  of  you  a  man. 

The  year  is  gone  :  the  time  has  come  to  part. 

The  happiest  clays  of  all  our  life  are  o'er ; 

To-day  we  stand  a  class  with  but  one  heart, 

To-morrow  we  disperse  for  evermore. 

But  though  the  Fates  shall  lead  us  far  and  wide, 

There  shall  exist  an  everlasting  tie  ; 

One  class,  one  school  we  claim  with  swelling  pride, 

May  we  prove  worthy  e'er  we  come  to  die. 

And  now,  dear  guardian  of  our  early  youth, 
With  whom  our  grateful  hearts  shall  ever  dwell, 
From  whom  we've  learned  to  love  and  honor  truth 
Our  teacher,  guide,  and  loyal  friend,  farewell ! 

R.  F.  RANDOLPH 


Another  year  filled  with  pleasure — and  sorrow  mayhap — has 
rolled  by,  and  the  spring  of  19 10,  the  spring  of  our  graduation, 
has  arrived. 

We  of  the  class  of  1910  must  in  a  few  short  days  leave  this 
school  which  we  love  so  well  and  plunge  into  the  whirlpool  and 
turmoil  of  the  world.  But  while  we  are  still  here,  let  us  glance 
back  over  the  past  four  years  and  see  what  has  happened. 

A  short  time  ago  it  seems,  and  short  but  eventful  has  been 
our  class  history.  How  well  we  remember  with  what  awe  and 
dread  we  left  chapel  that  first  morning  in  September,  1906.  A 
scared  little  band  we  were — only  about  forty- four  in  number — 
but  determined  nevertheless  to  fight  for  our  rights  and  for  those 
of  the  class. 

"Preps"  was  the  word  we  heard  continually,  but  undaunted 
we  put  on  a  bold  front,  while  in  our  hearts  perhaps  we  were 
alarmed. 

In  the  fall  many  things  happened,  the  most  important  being 
the  victory  of  the  football  team  over  Exeter.  1910  also  had 
its  football  team,  of  which  it  can  be  justly  proud,  for  although 
it  was  defeated  as  most  Junior  teams  are,  yet  it  had  the  satis- 
faction of  winning  from  1908,  the  strongest  class  team  of  the 
year. 

In  the  spring  we  defeated  Exeter  twice,  in  baseball  and 
in  the  track  meet.  As  the  term  drew  to  its  close  we  began  to 
rejoice.  We  had  a  long  vacation  before  us,  after  which  would 
come  the  Junior  Middle  year.  Ah !  how  we  looked  forward 
to  that  time.  We  would  be  "old  men"  and  we  could  shout 
"Preps"  as  lustily  as  had  other  classes  before  us.  So  when  the 
day  of  departure  came  we  bade  goodby  to  our  friends  and 
scattered  to  the  four  corners  of  the  country  with  pride  in  our 
hearts  for  our  class  and  our  school. 

In  entering  the  second  year  of  our  school  career  we  were 
at  the  beginning  of  a  more  auspicious  period  than  the  first. 
What  a  change  there  was  in  relations  and  greater  opportunities ! 
We  were  no  longer  "Preps,"  but  "old  men." 
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As  Juniors  we  had  been  a  fairly  large  class,  but  our  num- 
ber had  swelled  considerably  and  every  member  of  1910  was 
imbued  with  the  desire  of  victory  and  renown. 

That  year,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  Andover  lost  the  track  meet 
with  Exeter,  but  were  victorious  in  the  other  contests.  Our  class 
teams  did  nobly,  too,  although  they  failed  in  attaining  a  very 
large  number  of  victories. 

When  the  school  year  ended  we  again  returned  to  our  homes 
with  happiness,  for  we  were  satisfied  with  the  work  that  we 
had  done  in  the  past  year,  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  would  be  upper-class  men. 

The  following  fall  we  again  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
school  with  zest,  for  we  realized  that  a  hard  year  was  before 
us  and  that  college  examinations  were  staring  us  in  the  face. 

In  athletics  we  had  our  share  of  victory  and  defeat;  in  the 
class-room  our  record  fully  equalled  that  on  the  field.  There 
were  many  tough  places  to  crawl  out  of  during  the  year.  As 
soon  as  we  conquered  the  strangeness  of  the  new  schedule  our 
friends  the  Faculty  had  recognized  the  necessity  of  having  more 
hours — the  curriculum  appeared  as  good  as  the  old. 

Yes,  we  did  creditably  that  year,  but  let  us  not  boast.  That 
is  too  much  like  the  class  and  school  spirit.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  did  our  noblest  and  best  and  came  out  of  the  conflict 
with  flying  colors. 

And  now  we  have  arrived  at  the  last  history  of  our  school 
life.  But  the  history  of  the  school  will  continue  on  and  on 
through  the  dim  future,  and  though  most  of  us  will  sink  into 
oblivion,  some  of  our  members  will  be  the  nation's  champions 
in  no  far-off  day. 

With  what  pride  we  took  our  places  in  the  front  seats  of 
Chapel  in  the  fall  of  our  last  year!  Grave  Seniors  at  last!  Yet 
this  did  not  deter  us  in  our  ambition  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
classes  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

In  November  we  defeated  Exeter,  our  old  rival.  Surely 
this  was  a  good  beginning! 

The  winter  term  was  filled  with  activities  of  various  kinds 
— and   Doctor   Page's  gym  classes.     Basketball  games  were 
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played  and  won  both  by  the  'varsity  and  the  class  teams.  The 
Junior  Prom  was  given  and  was  very  successful. 

Yes,  it  was  a  wonderful  year.  Andover  has  been  defeated 
in  track,  but  the  baseball  game  is  coming,  which  we  must  surely 
win,  with  the  whole  school  back  of  the  hard-working,  loyal  team. 

And  now  June  is  here!  The  June  of  1910!  We  can  no 
longer  boast  or  recall  victories — those  days  have  passed.  We 
have  many  memories  in  our  hearts,  but  we  must  let  them  rest 
there  for  the  present.  Let  us  think  only  of  the  future  with  joy 
and  sadness — joy  at  the  thought  of  completing  our  course  here; 
sadness  at  the  thought  of  leaving  Old  Andover!  To-morrow  is 
Commencement — the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  the  entering  upon 
a  new  career.  Let  us  meet  it  with  thankfulness  in  our  hearts, 
but  let  us  never  forget  this  school  which  has  done  so  much  for 
us  in  the  past  and  which  will  do  it  in  the  future. 

May  we  in  the  lonely  years  to  come  return  and  live  over 
again  in  imagination  the  history  of  the  four  years  we  spent  here. 
And  may  the  classes  to  come  stand  by  the  best  ideals  of  the 
school  which  we  have  tried  so  hard  to  stand  by,  and  endeavor 
to  raise  those  ideals  still  higher. 

H.  C.  STEARNS 


irlinnl  an  the  $U1 


Come,  raise  a  song  with  lusty  voice, 

And  raise  it  with  a  will, — 

To  her  in  whom  our  hearts  rejoice, — 

The  old  School  on  the  Hill! 

The  School  that  guides  us  thro'  our  youth, 

Shows  manhood's  duty  clear, 

And  ever  teaches  love  of  truth — 

For  her  we  raise  the  cheer! 

Chorus 

Hail.  Andover  !    Brave  Andover  ! 
Through  ages,  tried  and  true ! 
For  aye  we'll   stand,   a  loyal  band, 
Old  Andover,  to  you ! 

Upon  the  Hill,  in  days  of  yore, 
In  sturdy  strength  stood  she; 
There  may  she  stand  for  ages  more, 
Till  her  work  finished  be ! 
So  all  unite  to  raise  the  cheer, 
And  make  the  old  Hill  ring! 
Here's  to  the  School  without  a  peer, 
The  School  for  which  we  sing! 

Chorus 

Hail,  Andover !   Brave  Andover ! 
Through  ages,  tried  and  true ! 
For  aye  we'll   stand,   a  loyal  band. 
Old  Andover,  to  you ! 

H.  R.  HAWLEY, 
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When  the  Tyrian  plowed  the  sea 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 
From  far  Gaul  to  Galilee 

(Hail  to  Eros! ) 
In  the  height  of  Sidon's  fame 
Still  we  fed  the  sacred  flame, 
Caring  naught  for  sin  or  shame — 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 

Ere  the  Roman  empire's  sway 

(Hail  to  Eros  ! ) 
Ere  the  days  of  Greek  decay 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 
Still  Cythera's  son  did  sway  us, 
And  with  war  and  death  did  pay  us — 
Helen  calls- — on,  Menelaus  ! 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 

Still  the  cycles'  slow  revolving — 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 
All  our  hopes  and  fears  dissolving — 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 
Still  the  mad  Boy  God  is  calling, 
And  the  gold-tipped  arrows  falling. 
And  the  maidens  still  enthralling — 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 

Cheeks  are  dimpled  as  of  old 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 
Glances  just  as  sly  or  hold 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 
Figures  just  as  softly  rounded, 
Voices  just  as  softly  sounded, 
Men  as  easily  confounded — 

(Hail  to  Eros!) 

KENNETH  RAM) 
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(Winning  Means ;  Pru^  Essay) 


Many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  before  the  glorious  days  of 
Athens,  perhaps,  even  before  Homer  chanted  his  lays  in  the 
halls  of  the  Mycenaean  princes,  a  horde  of  yellow-skinned  bar- 
barians tramped  through  Asia,  and  poured  into  the  country 
which  to-day  we  call  China.  Here  they  settled,  the  forerunners 
of  a  mighty  nation. 

Centuries  glided  by.  Five  hundred  years  before  Christ  a 
great  religious  and  ethical  convulsion  shook  the  world.  The 
prophets  of  Israel,  calling  upon  the  people,  proclaimed  the  true 
God.  Buddha  was  stirring  India  with  the  doctrines  which  later 
revolutionized  the  East.  Athens,  under  the  wise  policies  of 
Pericles,  had  attained  that  pinnacle  of  immortal  glory  which 
found  expression  in  the  genius  of  Phidias  and  Aeschylus.  At 
this  age  when  all  mankind  was  thrilling  with  a  new  and  joyous 
life,  China  struck  off  the  chains  of  barbarism,  and  took  her 
place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

This  new  empire  held  a  unique  position.  It  was  shut  off 
from  its  near  neighbors  by  seas  and  mountain  chains  and  rivers. 
Thus  it  was  left  free  to  develop  its  own  peculiar  forms  of  society 
and  government.  The  land  yielded  abundance ;  and  the  growing 
Vpower  of  the  nation  was  already  so  strong  that  it  feared  no 
marauding  tribes.  The  people  composed  themselves  to  enjoy 
absolute  peace.  Their  thoughts  turned  back  to  the  men  whose 
efforts  had  brought  about  this  happy  state,  and  so  through 
successive  degrees  of  thankfulness,  admiration,  and  hero- 
worship,  they  grew  to  regard  their  ancestors  as  gods,  exerting 
beneficient  influence  over  their  lives. 

Now  we  may  summarize  the  cause  of  China's  long  in- 
activity. The  people  had  good  government,  fertile  lands,  free- 
dom from  molestation,  and  a  religious  faith  which  ever  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  believer  back.  Thus,  developing  within  herself, 
and  in  complete  isolation,  China  at  last  became  wholly  wrapped 
up  in  her  own  existence.    And  thus,  too,  she  has  remained  until 
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almost  the  present  day,  untouched  by  the  expanding  life  about 
her. 

W  ill  this  people  ever  awaken  ?  Will  they  ever  fully  realize 
the  possibilities  and  advantages  of  modern  life?  Some  say  no. 
But  let  us  try  to  discover  what  incentives,  and  what  oppor- 
tunities for  future  development  lie  hidden  in  that  mighty  empire. 

China  is  a  vast  country  4.300,000  square  miles  in  extent, 
abounding  in  natural  resources  favorable  to  manufacture,  com- 
merce and  agriculture.  In  this  wonderful  land  is  a  population 
of  four  hundred  millions,  industrious,  ingenious  and  energetic 
people.  Picture  a  working  class  of  hundreds  of  millions  well 
content  with  the  smallest  of  incomes.  Think  of  their  physical 
powers,  enabling  them  to  endure  crushing  labor  in  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  impossible  to  any  Westerner.  These  people  are 
China's  real  strength. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people  in  regard  to 
their  own  advancement?  Do  they  realize  what  immense  re- 
sources they  possess? 

The  Japanese  war  marked  the  crisis  of  China's  inactivity. 
Then  the  seeds  of  Western  civilization  were  planted  in  that 
ancient  soil.  To-day  a  practical  spirit  pervades  every  action. 
The  Chinaman's  intellectual  insight  and  business  sagacity  are 
coming  to  the  fore.  The  people  do  not  lack  initiative.  A  gov- 
erning class  of  mandarins  steeped  in  the  past,  and  hating  prog- 
ress, has  held  the  masses  in  check.  But  already  China  has  seized 
upon  the  products  of  the  West  with  all  the  vigor  of  her  new 
life,  and  already  has  she  begun  her  irresistible  march  towards 
the  goal  of  modern  civilization. 

Even  now  the  consciousness  of  power  has  taken  a  firm,  life- 
giving  hold  upon  the  Chinese  people.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  which  clearly  define  China's  mental  attitude.  The  watch- 
word is  "Follow  Japan."  A  band  of  young  men  has  been  sent 
to  that  country  to  study  modern  political  methods.  A  most 
notable  step  is  the  adoption  of  a  constitution.  This  document 
has  ben  proclaimed  and  published,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  will 
go  into  effect. 

Apart  from  her  political  activity  China's  deepest  interest 
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is  in  applied  science.  Transportation  has  been  studied  in  its 
most  modern  phases,  and  now  the  land  is  well  supplied  with 
efficient  railroads.  Telegraph  lines  cover  the  whole  coutry,  while 
telephones  are  becoming  familiar  to  the  city  dwellers. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  movement  to-day  in  the  great 
empire  is  the  profound  and  far-reaching  revolution  in  the  stand- 
ards of  intellectual  life.  The  famous  system  of  examinations 
in  the  classic  literature  of  the  nation  has  passed  away  forever. 
The  ancient  methods  of  acquiring  culture  have  been  abandoned ; 
and  instead,  the  new  University  of  Pekin  has  been  established 
upon  the  basis  of  modern  scientific  scholarship.  Here  European 
teachers  give  instruction  in  Western  science  to  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  youths,  who  graduate  with  a  new  conception  of 
the  meaning  of  the  world  of  to-day. 

Nor  does  this  institution  stand  as  the  only  exponent  of 
China's  desire  for  a  broader  education.  From  it  radiate  streams 
of  influence  to  the  smaller  village  schools,  all  of  which  look  to 
the  parent  University  as  the  center  of  a  widely  expanding  system 
of  Western  scientific  culture.  Very  many  young  men  have  been 
sent  abroad  to  study.  They  return  to  teach,  and  impart  to  their 
pupils  a  large  degree  of  Western  alertness.  But  more  important 
still,  these  teachers  are  filled  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  a  few 
years  ago  wholly  unknown  to  the  Chinese  character.  So  the 
schools  will  become  the  centers  of  national  life,  the  back-bone 
of  the  nation. 

We  must  regard  this  awakening  as  intensely  practical  and 
humanitarian.  A  nation  for  centuries  dead,  is  springing  into 
splendid,  pulsating  life  before  our  eyes.  The  former  barriers 
of  prejudice  are  crumbling,  or  being  rent  asunder,  and  through 
the  gaps  the  Chinese  mind  is  groping  for  light.  China  has 
awakened.  We  may  well  believe  that  in  some  coming  day  this 
ancient  people  will  take  its  rightful  place  in  the  brotherhood  of 
nations. 

S.  H.  PARADISE 


Kelly  was  Irish.  And  Kelly,  who  had  left  the  Child  Sod 
but  two  years  before,  was  just  as  big  and  brawny  and  good- 
natured  as  he  was  Irish.  Six  feet  two  in  his  stockings,  with  a 
chest  like  a  blacksmith  and  a  grip  like  a  vise,  Kelly  was  the 
pride  of  his  braking  crews  on  the  old  B.  and  S.  Railroad.  Kelly 
was  running  on  train  329,  the  big  freight  "pull"  that  left  Benton 
at  seven  at  night  and  reached  Starken  at  8.19  the  next  night. 
Week  in.  week  out.  his  big  form  could  be  seen  atop  a  "flat"  or 
a  "box,"  and  rain  or  shine  Kelly  had  a  wave  of  his  hand  and 
a  smile  for  every  station  hand  along  the  line.  But  Kelly  could 
be  timed  to  the  minute  in  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  car.  watching 
a  small  white  house  for  the  flutter  of  an  apron  ;  then  he  would 
wave  his  hat  and  could  be  seen  wafting  a  kiss  to  pretty  Anna 
Malone.  Oh,  Kelly  was  a  favorite,  but  he  cared  more  for  that 
flutter  of  the  apron  than  for  all  the  pleasantries  of  the  station 
hands  or  the  jokes  of  the  crew.  And  why  shouldn't  he?  For 
wasn't  Anna  Malone  the  prettiest  girl  along  the  line  and  the 
daughter  of  old  Malachi  Malone,  the  section-boss  of  prize  sec- 
tion 3 1  ? 

Kelly  had  one  rancour  in  his  vessel  of  peace,  however,  and 
that  troubled  him  sorely.  The  B.  &  S.  ran  through  the  town  of 
Landoren  which,  being  somewhat  of  a  manufacturing  village, 
was  the  congregation  center  of  the  tramps,  "hoes,"  and  roughs  of 
the  neighboring  vicinity.  Just  beyond  Landoren  was  a  long,  but 
gradual  incline  known  as  "Plummer's  Hill"  and  it  was  while 
the  slow  frieghts  were  laboriously  purring  up  this  grade  that  the 
"Knights  of  the  Road"  clambered  aboard,  rode  "third  baggage" 
did  the  "siinger"  or  "sniped"  their  way  to  Wood  River  Junction, 
where  the  B.  &  S.  joined  the  main  line.  It  was  Kelly's  duty  to 
keep  these  "gentry"  off  his  trains  and  he  was  kept  busy  at  his 
task.  too.  A  certain  gang  of  these  "boes"  hung  out  near  this 
hill  and  in  time  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Plummer's  Hill  Gang." 
"Blue  Pete,"  so  called  from  a  peculiar  blue  scar  on  his  cheek, 
was  the  leader  of  the  "Gang,"  and  was  roundly  cursed  by  the 
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"brakies"  all  along  the  road  for  having  eluded  their  clutches  so 
often. 

It  was  a  cold  night  in  December  that  329  pulled  out  of 
Benten  with  a  load  of  31  cars  and  caboose.  Through  the  town 
they  passed  with  the  dim  lights  of  the  stations  contrasting  with 
the  cheerful  lights  of  the  houses  of  the  villages.  Kelly  looked 
at  the  cozy  squares  of  light,  in  these  snug  little  cottages  and 
wondered  how  long  before  he  and  Nora  would  have  one  of  their 
own.  "Ah  that  would  be  living,"  thought  Kelly  as  he  imagined 
himself  seated  beside  the  kitchen  table,  with  his  pipe  well  lit, 
while  Nora  washed  the  dishes  and  put  them  away. 

They  were  now  nearing  Plummer's  Hill  and  Kelly  walked 
forward  to  look  things  over.  The  hill  cleared,  Kelly  walked  to 
the  end  car  and  was  just  on  the  point  of  sitting  clown  when  he 
espied  the  figure  of  a  man  being  dragged  along  the  road.  A 
quick  glance  told  Kelly  that  the  man's  hand  had  become  jammed 
between  the  brake-chain  and  the  ladder,  and  the  man,  not  having 
power  to  draw  himself  up,  was  being  dragged  along,  while  the 
train  gained  headway  rapidly.  A  quick  grasp  and  a  lift,  and 
the  hobo,  for  such  he  was,  was  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  car. 

"Who  the  devil  are  ye,"  asked  Kelly. 

"Oh  me  name's  Pete,"  said  the  other  rubbing  his  bruised 

arm. 

"Well,  ye  just  beat  it  when  we  get  to  the  waterin'  tank,  and 
if  Oi  catch  yer  snoopin'  round  again,  you'll  change  your  name 
from  Pete  to  Mud.  Now  you  git  when  we  get  there  and  don't 
forgit  it  either." 

"Righto,  boss  Kelly,"  said  the  tramp  and  prepared  to  do  as 
he  was  told. 

About  a  month  later,  Kelly  got  a  call  to  come  to  the  Division 
Superintendent's  office.  Kelly,  who  knew  Davison  quite  well,  and 
having  the  sound  conscience  of  duty  well  done,  walked  in  without 
a  fear  and  found  the  "Super"  at  his  desk. 

"Hello,  Kelly,  sit  down." 

"Thanks,  sir." 

"Kelly,  how  long  have  you  been  with  us  now?" 
"Two  years  last  December,  sir." 
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"Yes,  and  the  records  show  you've  done  well.  Xow,  Kelly, 
that  Plummer's  Hill  Gang  is  getting-  too  darn  fresh  and  we've 
got  to  cut  them  out.  If  you  can  do  it.  I'll  make  you  conductor, 
if  you  can't  why  you'll  be  a  "brakie"  yet  awhile.    Can  you  do  it?" 

"Yes,  sir.  oi  can." 

"All  right  go  ahead.    Bust  this  gang  up  and  you'll  be  con- 
ductor Kelly.    Oh  how's  Xora?" 
"Fine,  sir,  thanks." 
"Well  so  long,  and  good  luck." 
"Good  day,  sir." 

Then  Kelly  started  in  to  hunt  the  gang.  He  armed  himself 
with  a  club,  and  commenced  operations  on  the  first  head  he  saw 
between  the  cars.  When  the  train  stopped  for  water.  Kelly, 
club  in  hand,  paced  up  and  down  beside  the  train  alert  for  the 
enemy.  And  he  was  successful  in  part,  for  "blind  baggages" 
became  less  and  less  frequent  and  Kelly  did  not  find  so  much 
opportunity  for  using  his  war-club. 

One  night  Kelly  was  just  clambering  aboard  the  train  after 
a  stop  for  water,  when  he  felt  rough  hands  clutch  his  shoulders. 
He  was  dragged  from  his  hold  on  the  moving  car  and  bundled 
off  by  four  tramps.  His  club  had  been  taken  away  and.  struggle 
as  he  might,  he  was  firmly  bound  and  carried  across  the  tracks 
for  some  distance  and  finally  deposited  in  an  evil-smelling  old 
shanty  that  he  knew  was  the  "hang-out"  of  the  Plummer's  Hill 
Gang.  The  discussion  that  then  ensued  between  the  four  roughs 
might  well  have  set  his  teeth  a-chattering.  One,  a  red-haired, 
foul-mouthed  fellow  was  for  leaving  him  tied  across  the  tracks. 
The  other  three  were  for  tying  a  big  stone  to  his  neck  and  casting 
him  into  the  Shannon  River  about  a  quarter-mile  below.  Kelly's 
blood  ran  cold,  for  he  knew  that  these  depraved  men.  against 
whom  he  had  waxed  such  relentless  war  were  entirely  devoid 
of  mercy,  and  he  had  little  to  expect  at  their  hands.  The  men 
were  arguing  hotly  now.  and  just  as  the  one  who  had  stood  for 
placing  their  victim  on  the  tracks,  was  about  to  give  in,  a  foot- 
step was  heard  outside,  and  another  tramp  entered  the  shanty. 

"Howdy  boys,  wot's  the  row?" 

"Hullo,  Pete."  said  one.  "We've  got  a  "brakie"  here,  and 
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Red  wants  to  put  im  on  the  steel;  we  wants  to  chuck  him  in  the 
drink.    Which  goes?" 

"Let's  see  him/'  said  Pete,  and  Kelly  looked  into  the  face  of 
the  man  he  had  saved  from  death  but  a  month  ago.  Neither 
man  spoke. 

"Boys,"  said  Blue  Pete,  "This  guy  goes  out.  Understand? 
He  done  me  a  good  turn  onct  and  Blue  Pete  don't  fergit  dose 
tings.  He  goes  free,  understand,  and  any  guy  wot  tinks  different 
kin  talk  to  me.    Cut  him  loose,  Red." 

And  this  is  how  Blue  Pete  stepped  in,  and  when  later  the 
''gang"  left  the  region,  Kelly  was  made  conductor  of  the  frieght 
^29  and  still  waves  to  Nora  Malone  who  answers  him  from  a 
little  white  house.  But  did  I  make  a  mistake?  Why  yes.  She 
is  Anna  Kelly  now. 

BENJAMIN  W^ARNER 


By  all  the  gods,  O  Lydia,  why  wilt  thou,  with  thy  charms, 

Ensnare  in  love  poor  Sybaris,  to  shun  all  war's  alarms  ? 

No  more  he  charges  on  the  plain,  his  city's  foes  to  meet, 

Nor  brooks  the  battle's  stern  delight,  enduring  dust  and  heat. 

Among  his  youthful  peers  he  rides  no  more,  nor  doth  he  aim 

The  mouths  of  fiery  Gallic  steeds  with  barbed  bits  to  tame. 

Deep  in  the  Tiber's  yellow  foam  he,  shrinking,  will  not  dive; 

With  other  youths  in  wrestling  bouts  he  doth  not  dare  to  strive. 

His  arms  no  more  bear  livid  scars,  in  manly  sport  incurred, 

Where'er  the  clang  of  discus  or  javelin  is  heard. 

Why  lies  he  safe  in  hiding,  as,  upon  the  very  eve 

Of  Troy's  destruction  (if  the  tale  of  sailors  we  believe), 

Achilles  lay,  and,  for  the  sake  of  lovesick  maid's  caress, 

Refused  to  lead  the  Lycian  hosts  or  don  his  warlike  dress? 

If,  Lydia,  thy  charms  or  him  hold  any  potent  sway, 

Oh  use  them  for  his  manhood's  good,  and  bid  him  hie  away 

And  join  again  in  martial  sports,  until,  with  well-won  fame, 

He  comes  to  offer  thee  himself,  a  lover  worth  the  name! 

H.  P.  H. 


Tried  for  the  Draper  the  other  day.  Hadn't  heard  of  it! 
Xo.  Let  not  your  right  know  when  your  left  hand  gets  left. 
That's  my  motto !  Yon  know  how  it  is.  You  walk  up  and  down 
the  hall,  trying  to  remember  where  you  hung  your  blase  smile 
last  time  it  was  used,  while  the  other  fellow  chews  the  rag'.  Then 
just  when  you've  worked  up  a  fine,  airy  composure,  somebody 
who  has  been  there  before  comes  up  with,  "There,  there!  don't 
grieve  so,  dear!  You  are  young.  Your  constitution  will  see 
you  through  all  right!"  He  did  that  to  me!  But  just  then  the 
door  of  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  opened  and  released  its  victim. 
My  turn  was  next. 

In  some  mysterious  way  I  found  myself  inside  on  the  plat- 
form, a  dark  whirl  of  objects  in  front,  with  now  and  then  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  through  which  gleamed  two  horrid  eyes.  Then 
some  far-away,  hollow  voice  began  to  speak  —  my  piece !  I 
really  felt  annoyed!  But  what  could  I  do?  From  neck  to  knees 
such  a  goneness  that  I  dared  not  look  below,  fearing",  lest,  in  my 
haste,  I  had  left  the  included  parts  behind. 

My  arms  were  still  there,  and  soon  began  to  swing  in  concert 
with  the  voice.  The  suspense  was  awful!  But  ever  the  voice 
rose  higher  and  the  anus  swung  harder  vet,  when  suddenly  1 
felt  myself  lunge  forward  into  the  darkness,  and  —  Eh? 
Fainted?  Oh,  no!  Just  leaned  a  bit  too  far  forward  on  the  im- 
passioned attitude,  you  know.  Well,  doesn't  take  much  to  ruin 
a  man's  standing  in  this  school. 

Did  you  see  me  out  on  the  run  with  the  athletic  team  the 
other  day?    Well,  you  missed  it.    I'll  tell  you  all  about  it. 

After  school  we  started,  about  thirty  of  us.  We  went  down 
Main  Street  on  a  brisk  walk.  It  seemed  easy  enough  to  keep 
up,  and  I  walked  right  along  in  the  front  rank.  Was  just  begin- 
ning to  congratulate  myself  on  my  endurance,  and  to  commis- 
erate the  poor  fellows,  who  were  lagging  in  the  rear,  when  "All 
up!  Xow,  brisk  fellows!"  sounded  from  the  long-legged  leader 
by  my  side.    Whew!  how  we  did  run.    Mile  a  minute  I  should 
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think.  Somehow  there  seemed  to  be  something  the  matter  with 
me.  My  breath  came  and  went  like  a  steam  engine.  My  sides 
and  shoulders  began  to  ache,  and  the  heels  of  my  shoes  seemed 
to  be  very  fond  of  the  ground.  The  poor  fellows  in  the  rear  got 
ahead  of  me  in  some  way,  but  I  stuck  it  out  for  a  few  seconds, 
trying  to  get  my  second  wind. 

"Hallo  there!  hurry  up!"  "Don't  go  so  fast!"  I  was  sitting 
on  the  curb-stone  with  a  crowd  of  little  boys  around  me,  kindly 
informing  me  that  I  had  stopped  or  had  lost  my  wind.  One 
little  rascal  said  that  he  had  seen  my  second  wind  a  little  way 
ahead  of  me,  and  that  I  might  have  caught  it  if  I  had  gone  a 
little  farther.  Luckily  I  met  the  team  again  a  little  way  from 
school,  and  finished  up  in  fine  style,  the  freshest  of  the  lot.  Won't 

you  go  with  me  to-morrow  ? 

*  *  >;<  *  >k  *  *  *  * 

Tom  is  to  graduate  to-morrow,  and  to-night  he  has  curled 
himself  up  in  his  window  seat  for  a  little  quiet  thinking.  There 
we  can  see  him  gazing  very  pensively  across  the  campus,  drink- 
ing in  with  his  eyes,  the  well-hidden  graces  of  the  dear  old  hump- 
backed Academy,  and  following  the  arches  of  the  tall  elms, 
through  whose  crisp,  new  leaves,  a  gentle  night  breeze  is  rippling. 

Tom's  days  have  been  busy  ones  lately,  and  sentiment  has 
been  forgotten ;  but  to-night  the  coming  separation  that  he  is 
ashamed  to  say  he  dreads  has  awakened  some  very  tender  mem- 
ories. Now  we  can  see  that  in  the  half-light  he  is  slowly  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  a  large  blue  book,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
smile,  or  else  turning  hastily  past  something  that  seems  to  dis- 
please him.     Let  us  look  over  his  shoulder. 

Oh,  these  memory  books !  What  cruel  masters  they  are ! 
Many  a  fellow  has  bowed  down  to  his,  and  has  gummed  and 
scissored  and  has  even  been  guilty  of  petty  larceny  to  keep  its 
sides  plump  and  fat,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  it  is  a  thing  he 
hardly  dares  look  at,  for  the  very  sight  of  its  half-forgotten  con- 
tents fills  him  with  a  distressing  feeling  of  regret  an  dpleasure. 
But  here  is  Tom  bravely  facing  the  music.  See !  a  puff  of  wind 
through  the  open  window  blows  out  a  loose  paper  from  the  book. 
There  it  is  —  a  copy  of  the  very  paper  he  blotted  and  blubbered 
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over  in  the  doctor's  office  four  years  ago;  that  paper,  full  of 
questions  that  struck  the  home-sick  young  boy  as  being  especially 
senseless  and  prying.  He  laughs  as  he  remembers  the  figure  he 
cut  then,  and  turns  over  the  leaf. 

Order  does  not  mark  Tom's  scrap-book,  and  next  we  see  a 
list  of  twelve  marks  of  some  sort.  What  a  time  Tom  had  last 
year  with  those  marks!  But  half  of  them,  as  usual,  were  mis- 
takes; and  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  Tom  looks  at  the  chaos  of  season 
tickets,  clippings  and  theatre  checks  that  follows  this  doleful  ex- 
hibit. He  smiles  at  "We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  election 
of  Mr.  Tom  Blank  to  our  board."  and  recalls  the  time  he  had 
collecting  "copy"  and  reporting  base-ball  games.  Here  is  a 
gaudy  "Extra"  with  a  glowing  account,  in  which  every  word  is 
an  adjective,  of  the  great  foot-ball  game  of  '09,  the  memory  of 
which  sends  the  blood  tingling  through  Tom's  veins.  He  never 
has  regretted  the  hat  he  ruined  in  that  wild  scene  —  the  hat  whose 
band  adorns  the  next  page,  with  a  little  halo  of  blue  pinks  and 
roses  from  Glee  Club  serenades  around  it.  This  little  square  of 
paper  brings  the  memory  of  some  hard  work  on  a  Means  piece 
and  a  subsequent  disappointment.  Here  is  the  menu  of  a  winter 
night's  spread  placed  next  to  an  E  in  geometry  that  came  the  next 
day.  Tom  feels  of  a  rib  or  two  as  he  looks  at  a  bit  of  the  pig- 
skin that  won  the  class  championship  last  fall,  and  looks  very 
self-satisfied  at  the  sight  of  this  souvenir  of  the  senior  reception. 
Now  comes  a  memorable  letter  from  his  father,  a  prelim,  cer- 
tificate, a  blue  print  of  his  home,  and  then  Tom  drops  into  a  de- 
lightful dream  over  portions  of  a  long  brown  glove  that  recall 
a  rainv  day  on  Salem  Street  and  a  very  blue-eyed  young  lady. 

Ah,  you  Middler,  don't  laugh  at  Tom !  Wait  until  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  leave  one  of  the  best  places  on  earth,  then  these 
trifles  will  give  you  something  of  Tom's  feeling  as  he  shuts  the 
book,  and  after  a  long  look  at  his  last  Andover  sunset,  now  dying 
away  in  the  gray  and  purple  haze,  returns  to  the  realities. 
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With  this  issue,  the  Mirror  completes  another  year  of  its 
existence.  The  Mirror  is  one  of  the  oldest  publications  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  and  for  fifty-seven  years  has  existed 
under  its  present  name.  A  paper  of  this  sort  can  flourish  only 
when  it  receives  the  hearty  support  of  the  student  body.  Co- 
operation by  the  men  who  are  literary  contributors,  and  finan- 
cial backing,  in  the  way  of  subscriptions,  are  the  essentials  of 
the  life  of  a  magazine  like  the  Mirror. 

The  year  of  1909-1 910  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the 
paper  and  the  editorial  and  managing  boards  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  school  for  the  hearty  and  generous 
support  that  has  been  accorded  them. 

The  Mirror  is  the  only  strictly  literary  publication  in  the 
school  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  member  of  the  board  to 
bring  it  to  a  place  of  prominence  among  school  and  college 
magazines.  This  ambition  bids  fair  to  be  realized,  and  in  a  large 
measure,  the  unqualified  support  of  the  school,  as  a  whole,  has 
brought  about  this  result. 
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On  Commencement  day,  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  the 
history  of  the  school  leaves  Andover.  Commencement,  natur- 
ally a  joyous  occasion,  is  sometimes  tinged  with  a  little  sadness, 
for  the  thought  of  leaving  Andover,  never  to  return  as  a  student, 
is  in  itself  a  source  of  sorrow.  The  majority  of  the  men,  of 
course,  will  go  to  College  and  become  loyal  members  of  the  great 
American  universities,  but  some  will  end  their  school  days  with 
the  training  received  in  Phillips  Academy. 

The  Class  of  19 10  has  been  a  progressive  one,  and  has  done 
much  to  revive  and  institute  customs  that  should  hold  a  place 
in  Andover  traditions. 

The  revival  of  the  custom  of  gathering  at  the  Senior  Fence, 
is  one  example,  and  the  present  Senior  Class  deserves  great 
credit  for  restoring  the  Fence  to  its  former  place  of  honor. 

The  Mirror  wishes  each  member  of  the  Class  of  1910  the 
best  of  success  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor,  when  he  leaves 
the  portals  of  the  Academy,  to  either  continue  his  education,  or 
to  take  up  his  work  in  the  world. 
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Lowell     Textile  School 


Scientific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manu- 
facture including  all  commercial  fibres.  Complete  courses  in  Cotton 
Manufacturing,  Wool  Manufacturing,  Textile  Designing,  Chemistry 
and  Dyeing,  Textile  Engineering. 

The  hrst  graduate  has  not  yet  been  out  from  school  ten  years. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  graduates  occupying  the 
different  positions  in  the  industry— this  includes  the  Class  graduating 
in  June,  1909. 

Positions  Attained  by  Graduates  of  Day  Courses  since  Graduation. 


Principal  of  textile  school 

Electrician 

2 

or  department  . 

3 

Draftsman          .          .  • 

2 

Teacher  industrial  school 

13 

Chemist  and  dyer 

30 

Mill   corporation  treasurer 

2 

In  business,  textile  distributing 

Mill  agent 

4 

or  incidental  thereto 

3i 

Mill  superintendent 

11 

Journalist 

2 

Mill  assistant  superintendent 

9 

Student 

5 

Mill  assistant  manager 

2 

Machinist 

2 

Mill  foreman  of  department  . 

18 

Physical  director 

1 

Mill   purchasing  agent 

1 

Weaver 

1 

Mill  auditor  and  accountant  . 

5 

Minor  positions 

4 

Textile  designer 

30 

Not   employed   .          .  . 

2 

In  commission  house  . 

13 

Deceased 

2 

Assistant  engineer 

2 
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Graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admitted  with  certifi- 
cate. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Lowell, 
Mass. 
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Tutoring  in  Cambridge 


The  teachers  named  below,  all  Harvard  University  graduates 
of  long  experience  in  teaching  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  Harvard 
requirements,  will  receive  this  summer,  as  usual,  pupils  in  Cambridge 
in  preparation  for  the  admission  examinations  of  Harvard  College. 
Instruction  will  be  furnished  preparatory  to  entrance,  to  the  removal 
of  conditions,  or  to  the  anticipation  of  prescribed  or  elective  studies. 
The  work  is  divided  by  subjects  among  the  different  teachers,  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  are  such  as  to  insure  the  best  possible  adapta- 
tion to  special  needs.     Excellent  laboratory  facilities  are  furnished. 

Students  from  a  distance  can  have  pleasant  accommodations 
procured  for  them,  and  much  care  will  be  given  to  their  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  There  are  ample  opportunities  for  tennis,  rowing,  and 
other  forms  of  outdoor  recreation.  A  special  dining  hall  is  maintained 
for  the  use  of  the  candidates.  Reference  may  be  had  to  any  recent 
Harvard  graduate,  any  executive  officer  of  Harvard  College,  or  will 
be  furnished  in  any  large  city.  Candidates  may  be  examined  and 
advised  as  to  their  prospects  of  admission  to  the  University  before 
entering  upon  any  work.  Of  those  prepared  by  these  teachers  for 
college  entrance  examinations  during  the  past  twelve  years,  less  than 
five  per  cent,  have  failed  to  be  admitted  to  regular  standing  in  the 
Freshman  Class.  The  instruction  is  divided  as  follows: 
THE  LANGUAGES 
Max  Bexshimol.  A.M.  J.  Rowe  Webster.  A.B. 

Charles  M.  Underwood*  Ph.D.     Robert  S.  Martin.  A.M. 
George  N.  Henning,  A.M.  Hollis  Webster.  A.M. 

HISTORY  AND  ALLIED  SUBJECTS 
Max  Benshimol.  A.M.  Carroll  W.  Doten.  A.M. 

William  W.  Nolen.  A.M. 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
Joseph  A.  Cushman,  Ph.D.  William  W.  Nolen.  A.M. 

Charles  A.  Hobbs.  A.M.  George  A.  Hill.  A.M. 

Donald  W.  Davis.  A.B.  Paul  E.  Sabine.  A.B. 

Correspondence  may  be  addressed  to 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLI  A  . 
Manter  Hall.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Long  Distance  Telephone:  Cambridge  627.  \ 
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A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


The 


Spalding 

Trade-Mark 


is  known  throughout 
the  world  as  a 

Guarantee  of 
Quality 


are  the  Largest 
Manufacturers 
in  the  World  of 

OFFICIAL 
EQUIPMENT 

FOR  ALL 
ATHLETIC 
SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES 


I  C  V  n  1 1  erested  in 
IT    I  II  II  Athletic 

II  I  U  W  Sport  you 
should  have  a  copy  of  the 
Spalding  Catalogue.  IV  s 
a  complete  encyclopedia  of 
Whats  New  in  Sport 
and  is  sent  free  on  request 


Hbe  pbiUips  Inn 

OPPOSITE  CHAPEL 
Open  all  the  year  Kates  $3.00  per  day 

CORNER  GROCERY 

All  kinds  of  Fruit  in  their 
season.  Confectionery,  Eng- 
lish Biscuits,  Potted  Meats 
and  Sardines,  Nuts,  Olives, 
Jams  ........ 

J.  H.  CAMPION  &  CO. 
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VAN  NESTE 

433  Washington  and  Winter  Streets,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

High -  Class 
..Tailoring.. 

SPORTING  AND  OUTING  GARMENTS 


Have  your  PHOTOGRAPHS  made  at  the.... 

SHERMAN  STUDIO 


Pictures    of    all    P.    A.    Groups    Finished    at   Short  Notice 

MAIN  STREET  near  MORTON 


TUFTS  COLLEGE  TUFTS  COLLEGE 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL       DENTAL  SCHOOL 

OFFERS  a  four  > ears' graded  course  includ-  rpHREE  years'  graded  course  covering  all 

ing  all  branches  of  Scientific  and  Practi  J_     branches  of  Dentistry.     Laboratory  and 

cal  Medicine.  The  laboratories  are  exten-  scientific  courses  are  given  in  connection 

sive  and  fully  equipped.     Clinical  instruction  with  the  Medical  School.    Clinical  facilities  un- 

is  given  in  the  various  Hospitals  of  Boston,  which  surpassed,  30,000  treatments  being   made  an- 

afford  facilities  only  to  be  found  in  a  large  city.  nually  in  the  Infirmary. 

The  diploma  of  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,  ANDOVER,  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  en- 
trance examinations,  but  candidates  for  the  Medical  School  must,  in  addition  to  the  diploma,  pre- 
sent satisfactory  certificates  of  proficiency  in  Latin  and  in  Physics.  For  further  information,  or  a 
catalog,  apply  to 

FREDERIC  M.  BRIGGS,  M.  D.. 

Secretary,  Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  School, 

416  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO 

Diamonds 
Jewelry  Watches 

Old  English  Silver  Ware 

Splendid  Assortment  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

Fine  Stationery 

147  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 


PHOTOGRAPHER     :      TO      :      PHILLIPS      :  ACADEMY 

J.  R  PURDY  &  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND  PORTRAITS 


TELEPHONE 


145  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON 


X/'OU  buy  Quality,  Long  Experience  and  Expert  Knowledge  of 
Needs  when  you  buy  

Hannons  Clothes 


P.   J.  HANNON 

The  P.  A.  Tailor  Main  Street,  Andover 
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8  SCHOOL  ST.  BOSTON  209  STATE  ST.CH  I C  A  GO  742  MARKET  ST.SAN  FRANCISCO  136  ST.  JAMES  ST.MONTRML  I2S0LDEN  L/\NE,LOND0N,EC. 


Here's  to  a  Good  Vacation 

DAN.  A.  DONAHUE 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 


High  Qrade 
Furnisher 


J.  P.  WEST 


BAKER 


MAIN  STREET 


AN DOVER 
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THE,  GAS  RANGE  

stands  for  prompt,  easy  and  economical 
work.  No  dust,  dirt  or  bother.  A  com- 
fortable kitchen  this  summer  if  you  cook 
with  gas.  Ranges  sold  on  easy  terms 
if  desired. 


LAWRENCE  GAS  CO. 


370  Essex  Street,  LAWRENCE 

Musgrove  Bldg.,  ANDOVER 

F.  P.  HIGGINS 

Lunch  Room  and  Bakery 

MUSGROVE  BLDG.  ANDOVER 

THE  METROPOLITAN 

Home' Made  Cakes   and  Candy 
a  Specialty     Ice  Cream  and  Soda 
High-Grade  Chocolates 

42  MAIN  STREET  ANDOVER 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 
Cut  Flowers  and  Potted 
Plants 

AP.CO  BLDG.  ANDOVER 

ALBERT  W.  LOWE 

Druggist 

PRESS  BUILDING       *      -  ANDOVER 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

DR.  WALKER 

MAIN   STREET       -       -  ANDOVER 

DR.  ABBOTT 

MAIN  STREET       -      -  ANDOVER 
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THE  ANDOVER  PRESS 

...Iftrtnters... 


'Publishers  of 


The  Andover  Townsman 

'Proprietors  of.,.  The  Andover  Bookstore 


PRESS  BUILDING 


Established  1809 
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•..Colgate  University... 

S  HAMILTON,  N.  Y. 

ELMER  BURRITT  BRYAN,  LLJR,  President  1 
Ninety  Second  Year  Opens  September  22, 191 0 

DISTINGUISHED  FOR 

HIGH  STANDARDS  IN  SCHOLARSHIP 

Address  Registrar  VINCENT  B.  FISK 


WELL  DRESSED  ANDOVER  MEN 
HAVE  THEIR  CLOTHES  MADE  BY 

BURNS  -:  j 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR 
AND  OUTFITTER— ELM  SQUARE 

"   W:  :  \ANDOVE£:0m^m 


